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A WELCOME TO CHARLES DICKENS. 


N Saturday the twenty-second of January, in the 

jolly year of our Lord 1842, Charles Dickens, all 
points considered, the most eminent British writer that has 
ever visited America, landed at Cunard Wharf, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Disdaining to be any further represented, at least for the 
present, by his Wellers, Twists, Nicklebys, and Rudges, 
he has come in person, to show himself to his American 
readers, to step boldly among his hundred or thousand re- 
publishers, and to create a flutter all through that skyey 
realm, supposed to be haunted by gentlemen in dog-leaved 
collars and ladies in azure hose. If Mr. Dickens visits 
America, with the hope of escaping entirely beyond the 
round of the characters he has embodied in print, he will, 
We imagine, be mistaken. He will find many a Fagin 1 in 
Chatham- street, will come in contact with a thorough- 
blooded Squeers, as he turns the corner of Washington 
street, Boston; Mantalini struts it even now in Philadel- 
phian Chesnut-street; and Oliver, gentle, constant, true- 
hearted Oliver, will he not smile upon the historian of 
his little English cousin from a rent blanket in the very 
purlieus of the Calaboose. 

Go where he will, the quick eye, the right heart, the 
generous hand of the British writer cannot avoid a hu- 
manity he loves to delineate, and is proud, by the 
suasive influence’of his kindly page, to soothe. As au- 


thors, and as men, we would claim for our country a cha- 
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racter above or beneath humanity, did it furnish noelements 
suggestive of beauty, Jove, charity to a mind bke his. 
One thing he cannot fail to see, that men have here a 
higher, more pervading idea of fi aternity and fellowship ; 
that many, very many, social evils are trodden down and 
suppressed, by the great, paramount conviction, that all 
men are born ‘free andequal. Here is a truth that strikes 
at the heart of much wrong at which he has aimed his tren- 
chant and vigorous pen. ‘There is no titled Verisopht, or 
Sir Mulberry, or Sir John Chester, to be stripped of his em- 
broidered trappings and set before the world jin all the 
nakedness of a rancorous, imbecile or apathetic soul. Evil 
natures—and enough such there are—are not here propped 
up, at least by an unequal or proscriptive social arrange- 
ment. 

To this new region of life, where his noble heart cannot 
fail to be gladdened, we welcome Mr. Dickens. 

We regard Dickens, as many thousands of the present 
generation doubtless regard him, with a peculiar interest. 
He is our contemporary: a writer who has sprung from 
silent obscurity to the very zenith of a world-wide popu- 
larity under our own eye. Every step of his progress from 
the beginning, we have watched ; have seen the sketch, 
the first hasty glimmering of genius, dawning into the 
tale of varied light and shade ; the struggling story, flushed 
over, like the early day, with the hues of increasing 
power and beauty, and finally expanding into what ap- 
proaches the mature and meridian work of art. That this 
orb can climb no higher we do not say; genius has in 
itself a marvellous power of growth and development: 
where it shall pause, no man can say; at what hour of the 
day or the night its wonderful revolutions shall cease, no 
mancan predict, ‘There are regions, lying be yondanything 
he has yet achieved, yet to be conquered ; in no one effort 
has he so far failed; ‘but whether he will venture to match 
himself against the mighty masters of art, in the field of 
passion and character, in the delineation of human nature 
in struggles of tragic grandeur and conflicts of nicely 
shaded emotion, remains to be seen. 

Dickens has been compared to Lord Byron: there is a 
region of expression and fiery truth through which the 
dark wing of the noble poet swept, as yet unattained by our 
contemporary : to Scott, but jt will take many strokes, both 
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bold and deep, to give Dickens the freedom of the vast 
domain where Sir Walter ranges. 

Dickens is. in truth, a noble writer—various, generous, 
truthful, faithful in general to the best interests of hu- 
manity; but Dickens, gifted and comptehensive as he is, 
does not include in himself all other writers, is not Field- 
ing, and Byron, and Smollet, and Sir Walter—as some of 
his wild admirers would make us believe—all in one, He 
has a walk of his own in which he treads without jostling 
any other: it is a great folly for Bulwer to lay aside his 
pen, because the author of ‘* Nickleby”? just now bears 
the popular sway. It is right that authors should from 
time to time spring up, who concentrate in themselves all 
the vague enthusiasm of the day; but there is a class of 
readers and students—by no means small or insignificant— 
who discriminate in their enthusiasm; who have tastes 
for writers of many grades of excellence, and varieties of 
production; some to read merely, some to re-peruse, 
some to admire, some to worship and be reverent to, some 
to love. 

We think we can promise Mr. Dickens an earnest and 
genuine welcome. He must make up his mind to a little 
immethodical enthusiasm; to the addresses, written and 
oral, of festive orators and committee-men ; to the bottom- 
less admiration of Mr. and Mrs. Leo Hunter, impelled to 
do him homage, from no sympathy with his genius, or the 
subjects on which it has been employed, but by the gene- 
ral uproar of a new and recent celebrity. We venture to 
predict a general rising in his behalf; a commotion and 
boisterous hilarity, not unlike that of a tenantry when the 
town-lord visits his country manor. Mr. Dickens may 
claim such a welcome by right of the title he has already 
well established in the minds and affections of all readers 
from Passimaquoddy to New Orleans; and we most sih- 
cerely wish there were another appanage to-his authority 
which would justify him in citing before him the delin- 
quent printers—the unremunerating republishers of his 
writings—for instant.and exemplary judgment and con- 
viction.—He must expect to see much of. idle and trivial 
fashion; much pomp that rests on nothing; the knavery 
of trade ; .the petty jealousies of cliques and parties. 

But under all. this. there hes a mass: of; éarnest. life, 
shaping itself daily into new forms, taking hourly more 
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and more a character of picturesque truth and consistency, 
ready to be seized upon by the first quick eye and bold 
hand, and to be moulded into enduring forms of an ori- 
ginal and characteristic literature. Under all this out- 
ward confusion and perplexity, there are dark movements 
of passion, want, penury, false souls and true, toiling in 
the obscure bosom of society, the pangs of life -long suf- 
fering, the broken and the gladdened heart ; not moving 
about casually—as things that pass away w ith the morning 
cloud—but resting deep on the foundations of a common, 
permanent, true humanity. 

London, Paris, Vienna are here in our midst: not the 
mere natives of each metropolis; but all of passion, suf- 
fering, anguish they know—having shapes of their own— 
apparelled in a raiment woven of the very stuff of truth, 
the web and texture of our very nature itself. 

This Mr. Dickens will not see: years of patient study 
and observance are required to learn what complexion they 
have taken, and whence it comes; but this he must feel 
(if he would respect us) to be here. 

We would that our distinguished guest might fall into 
hands that would guide him into the bye-ways and mar- 
ket-places of our New World: would show him the 
Ametican community, where it is to be seen in all its 
strength, freshness and purity—in the streets and public 
assemblies—in its simple houses of worship, its well-or- 
dered common schools, and the familiar gatherings of the 
mighty middle class. He will learn but little of us from 
statesmen and fashionable divines; less from any libraries 
or books we can place in his hand. The classics of the 
United States are its newspapers. There he must look 
for a chronicle of the on-goings and action of the great 
wheel of life. In that thousand-times multiplied mirror 
he will catch glimpses of character, that he would seek 
for in vain in the discourse of scholars, the festivities of 
public dinners, or the labored descriptions of conversa- 
tionists and parlor orators. Above all, we ask of our coun- 
trymen that he may be received as beseems a man: with 
a plain and earnest simplicity, that becomes us in all we 
do; without exaggerated homage, which would infalli- 
bly disgust him and degrade us; with due self-respect, 
teaching him, in the midst of our admiration, that we - 
we have sources of greatness within ourselves, which can 
sustain us with dignity in all emergencies. | 
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We trust this occasion will be seized upon by the 
American people to perform a solemn act of justice to 
this distinguished writer and his many noble brethren 
beyond the sea—so rendered, both as to time and form, 
that he shall not regard himself as a captive Prince, 
borne in triumph through a land—through every state and 
section of which his works are strewn like autumn leaves— 
adorned with spoils and trophies of sacrilegious conquest ; 
and that they shall no longer curse the great sea that 
rolls between us, as the fatal messenger, whose voice is 
ever bringing to them tidings of new calamities and spo- 
liations, in return for many blessings of kindly speech 
and manly literature wafted to us. The occasion is a ripe 
and becoming one to press the Authors’ Bill of Interna- 
tional Copyright: and unless this act of an imperial ne- 
cessity is consummated now, speedily, this great writer 
must regard all tributes paid to him asa hollow mockery. 
Impressed with a solemn conviction that the hour for 
the performance of this great duty, the hour of deliver- 
ance and justice 1s arrived, we repeat again aloud, that 
it may be heard wherever the voice of the thousand- cen- 
turied Arcturus reaches, a welcome to Boz, the Painter 
of the Poor! a welcome to Charles Dickens, one of 
the noblest and foremost Republican Penmen of the 
nineteenth century ! 





THE CRIPPLE BOY. 


BY L. L. NOBLE. 


Upon an Indian rush-mat, spread 

Where burr-oak boughs a coolness shed, 

Alone he sat, a cripple-child, 

With eyes so large, so dark and wild, 
And fingers, thin and pale to see, 

Locked upon his trembling knee. 
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A-gathering nuts so blithe and gay, 

The children early tripped away ; 

And he his mother had besought 

Under the oak to have him brought ;— 

It was ever his seat when black-birds sung 

The wavy rustling tops among ;— 
They calmed his pain,—they cheered his loneliness— 
The gales,—the music of the wilderness. 





II. 


Upon a prairie wide and wild 
Looked off that suffering cripple-child : 
The hour was breezy, the hour was bright ;— 
O, ’twas a lively, a lovely sight! 
An eagle sailing to and fro 
Around a flitting cloud so white— 
Across the billowy grass below 
Darting swift their shadows’ light :— 
And mingled noises sweet and clear, 
Noises out of the ringing wood, 
Were pleasing trouble in his ear, 
A shock how pleasant to his blood: 
O, happy world !—Beauty and Blessing slept 
On everything but him—he felt, and wept. 





III. 


Humming a lightsome tune of yore, 
Beside the open log-house door, 
Tears upon his sickly cheek 
Saw his mother, and so did speak ;— 
‘¢ What makes his mother’s Henry weep ? 
‘You and I the cottage keep ; 
--“ They hunt the nuts and clusters blue, 
“‘ Weary lads for me and you; 
‘‘ And yonder see the quiet sheep ;— 
“ Why now+I wonder why you weep !””— 
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‘¢ Mother, I wish that I could be 
‘¢ A sailor on the breezy sea!” 
‘“¢ A sailor on the stormy sea, my son !— 
‘¢ What ails the boy !—what have the breezes done !”’ 


IV. 


‘¢ ] do !—I wish that I could be 

‘¢ A sailor on the rolling sea: 

“In the shadow of the sails 

“ T would ride and rock all day, 

“Going whither blow the gales, 

‘‘ As [have heard a seaman say: 

‘“‘T would, I guess, come back again 

‘For my mother now and then ; 

‘¢ And the curling fire so bright, 

‘¢ When the prairie burns at night ; 

‘ And tell the wonders I had seen . 

‘¢ Away upon the ocean green ;— 
“Hush! hush! talk not about the ocean so; 
‘“¢ Better at home a hunter hale to go.” 


V . 


Between a tear and sigh he smiled ; 

And thus spake on the cripple-child :— 

“YT would I were a hunter hale, 

“ Nimbler than the nimble doe, 

“ Bounding lightly down the dale, 

“ But that will never be I know! 

$¢ Behind our house the woodlands lie ; 

“6 A prairie wide and green before ; 

‘‘ And I have seen them with my eye 

‘¢ A thousand times or more ; 

“ Yet in the woods I never strayed, 

“ Or on the prairie-border played ;— 
“¢Q, mother dear, that I could only be 


“¢ A sailor boy upon therocking sea!” 
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Vi. 


You would have turned with a tear, 
A tear upon your cheek; 

She wept aloud, the woman'dear, 
And further could not speak : 

The boy’s it was a bitter lot 

She always felt, I trow ; 

Yet never till then its bitterness 

At heart had grieved her so. 
Nature had waked the eternal wish ; 
—Liberty, far and wide !— 

And now, to win him health, with joy, 
She would that morn have died. 


Till noon, she kept the shady door-way chair, 
But never a measure of that ancient air. 


VII. 


Piped the March-wind ;—pinched and slow 
The deer were trooping in the snow ; 

He saw them out of the cottage door, 

The lame boy sitting upon the floor: 

‘¢ Mother, mother, how long will it be 
‘Till the prairie go like a waving sea? 

*¢ Will the bare woods ever be green—and when? 
“OQ, will it ever be summer again !””— 
She looked in silence on her child: 

That large eye, ever so dark and wild, 
Oh me, how bright !—it may have been 
That he was grown so pale and thin. 


It came, the emerald month and sweetly shed 
Beauty for grief, and garlands for the dead. 
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PUFFER HOPKINS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE MOTLEY BOOK.”’ 





CHAPTER XV. 


PUFFER HOPKINS INQUIRES AFTER HOBBLESHANK. 


66 LL 1s tost, auiis tost!”’? The piteouslook and tone 
with which the old man had uttered these words, 
lingered in the ear of Puffer Hopkins, long after they had 
parted, and came up in every interval of business and 
labor, to fill the pause and excite in his mind a vague 
wonder as to what they might refer. Some deep trouble 
—some profound grief, reaching through years, and em- 
bracing the whole hope of the old man’s life the -y seemed 
to point at. He resumed the pursuit in which ‘the mes- 
senger had found him engaged, but every now and then, 
there started out of the papers before him the woe-stricken 
face of Hobbleshank and he heard his voice, repeating 
again and again, that all was lost, lost. Wavering in this 
way between idleness and toil, night drew on; a dark, 
stormy and troubled night ; winds howling about. the 
Fork, clamoring at the chamber. windows, w rhe re he lay, 
as if demanding entrance ; subsiding, springing up afresh, 
and suggesting to the we atcher , tow hom the turmoil would 
not aliow sleep, thoughts of ‘poor s sailors far abroad, sail- 
ing on the wide ocean, reefing and gathering canvass, or 
lying-to, for shelter’s sake, in cold harbors, or drifting 
along on the pitiless tide. 
Perplexed by thought of storm and tempest, in the 
midst of all which his mind had recurred to the subject of 
yesterday, Puffer awoke, and after in vain endeavoring 


to shake off the gloomy ‘shadow of the old man,.that still. 
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haunted his chamber, he resolved to call at the lodgings 
of Hobbleshank and seek there further confirmation of 
the good or evil of his thoughts. 

Making good speed for the fulfilment of this purpose, 
he was soon apparelled and in the open air. The sky 
was clear as if no cloud had ever crossed it ; the house-tops 
lay basking in the early sun ; and the streets, half shadow, 
half light, were filled with a throng of people come forth 
to enjoy the tranquillity of the morning. The distance 
Was not great, and he found the place he sought at once, 
and in a moment was directly at the entrance of the 
chamber, where he knew by his description, Hobbleshank 
lodged. 

The door was ajar, and Puffer entered without notice. 
On either side of the hearth the two old women were 
seated, discoursing in a whisper. A night-taper flickered 
in its socket on the shelf; the fire was smouldering and 
expiring in its own ashes, and the sun-light, as it streamed 
through the small window in the wall, showed the fea- 
tures of the two women, haggard, care-worn and anxious. 
The elder was speaking as he came in. 

‘¢ Why do you say me nay, when I tell you it must have 
tumbled in such amght; ?’m not deaf, good woman, 
though seventy and past—Heaven save us! Do you 
think I did not hear the storm, howling and raging? 
Your own eyes saw the chimney fall, and the same wind 
that blows down chimney-stacks must overturn steeples 
and church tops. Let me see—it was built before the 
war, so it had lived to a good old age, and was cut down 
not a minute before its time.”’ 

‘¢ Why do you vex yourself with thinking in this way, 
Aunt Gatty ?”’ asked the other, laying her hand gently 
in her arm and looking her anxiously inthe face. ‘‘ The 
storm was heavy. God help our poor old friend that was 
abroad in it; but the city still stands !”’ 

‘¢ Be not too sure of that !’’ answered the other. ‘* Have 
acare! Are you quite clear that the fire-bell was not 
ringing all through the night ? I heard it in every pause 
of the storm; and what is not blown over, you may be 
sure was burned up.’’ 

‘¢ Grant it so,’’ said Dorothy. ** Grant as you say, that 
the city was ravaged and torn "lini end to end by fire and 
tempest, it was no fault of ours!” 
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‘¢No fault of ours, do you say ?”’ cried Aunt Gatty, 
turning suddenly about, and laughing hysterically in her 
face. “ Then all that howling of winds meant nothing ? 
All the ships that went ashore or were dashed against 

iers and wharves, did it in mere sport!—Ha! ha! 
Children that perished in the streets, or in dwellings 
drearier than the open street, and beasts frozen in the 
field, were all in a frolic ?—ha! ha! No, no,” she con- 
tinued, dropping her voice to a fearful whisper, ‘* these 
were judgments: come near to me and [’ll tell you 
how.”’ 

Dorothy, at this bidding drew close to her side, and 
watched for what she said. 

‘‘ Where was the old man last night?” she asked ; 
‘can you tell me that 2?” 

‘¢ Heaven knows!’ echoed the other. ‘‘ It’s morning, 
and he has not come.”’ 

‘¢ Did we go search for him ?—Did we waken neighbors, 
and raise the cry that a good old man was perishing some- 
where, and hurry off in hunt for him? Did we ring bells 
and alarm all sleepers through the town—that we do, 
when even a worthless old building of boards is burning— 
why not for a dear old friend ? No, no—he’s dead,’’ she 
cried in a voice that pierced the ear to the quick. ‘* Dead 
somewhere, and his blood is on our old idle heads! Dead! 
dead !” 

With this she turned away, and, heeding no further 
any speech that was addressed to her, sate in the corner 
of the hearth, mumping, and muttering unintelligibly to 
herself. At this moment Puffer Hopkins came forward, 
and made inquiry for Hobbleshank. 

‘¢ Good Lord! you did not know then that the old man 
has been absent all night long !”’ she answered, sighing ; 
‘‘she knows it: she knows it too well !—all night in the 
rough weather: Heaven send that he has found shelter in 
some shed, or under some poor roof, although it’s not to be 
hoped. Have you seen the old man of late ? you are his 
friend.”’ 

‘*T am; and saw him but yesterday morning,”’ answer- 
ed Puffer. ‘‘I expected, from what passed then, to find 
him downcast, but safe at home at least.” 

‘¢Good angels help us all!’ cried Dorothy, fixing her 
eyes upon the ceiling ; ‘‘ was he calm when you left him, 
or was he stirred with a passion ?”’ 
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‘¢ Greatly moved, I must confess : cut to the very heart, 
if [ might judge by what fell from him,” answered Puffer. 
** He was in despair, and left me weeping, hurrying 
swiftly away !”’ 

‘‘T knew it would be so,’? exclaimed Dorothy—* I 
knew it would be so! Arouse, Aunt Gatty, arouse,” she 
continued, bending down to the ear of her companion, 
and crying at the top of her voice. ‘* This gentleman has 
seen Hobbleshank ; and has seen him fly away from him 
like one distracted !—Do you hear me ?”’ 

‘* Did you say Joe was dead ?”’ answered Aunt Gatty, 

gazing at the other like one ina dream. “I thought such 
a storm was too much for him!? And she relapsed 
again into silence, or mumbled in confused and broken 
words. 

‘¢ Poor thing !—she thinks of her Joe that was drowned 
half a lifetime since: watching all night through, with 
age and infirmity, have bew ildered her brain. She thinks, 
sorrowful crez ature, that St. Paul’s steeple, too, fell in the 
storm last night : nothing can drive it from her mind ; and, 
because a neighbor’s chimney was overturned, anda few 
tiles blown through the street, she will have it that the 
storm has made a wreck of the city, leaving no stone 
upon another !—Poor thing!’ 

‘¢'Then you have no tidings of Hobbleshank, and can- 
not tell where he passed the night 2”? asked Puffer. 

‘¢ None whatever. He left us,” s said Dorothy, ‘* yes- 
terday, a little after noon in cheerful spirits, for he had 
learned, by a poor stranger that came in from the country, 
something relating to his child that was lost many years 
ago. He said that a few hours would bring him back a 
happy man: it will be happiness enough for us, alas !— 
for this poor old woman, that has been his friend and 
companion for fifteen years, if he come back alive !”’ 

‘¢ Who was this poor stranger, that you speak of ?”’ 
continued Puffer. ‘Is he known to any one here ? or did 
he utter his news aloud x7 

‘¢'The stranger,’? answered Dorothy, ‘‘ was stained 
with travel, and bore with him a parcel, which he did not 
open in our presence: Aunt Gatty thought it might be 
some garment of the child’s that was lost. ‘They nen 
apart—the stranger pointing often to the parcel aie his 
arm ; something was said of a bed-ridden man, whom we 
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could not guess; and then they went forth together. 
Since then the old man has not returned.”’ 

‘¢ What noise was that ?”’ cried Aunt Gatty, starting up 
at this moment, and looking up earnestly into the face of 
Puffer Hopkins. ‘* A heavy wall has fallen; you heard 
the bell jingle as it fell ?—it tolls for him !” 

‘¢ For Heaven’s sake give her comfort,”’ said Dorothy, 
appealing to Puffer, who stood aside, not knowing how to 
answer this sudden question; ‘ tell her the city is not in 
ruins—that no church-steeple is cast down.”’ 

‘¢ St. Paul’s stands this morning,’’ answered Puffer, 
‘where it has stood many thousand mornings; the sun 
shines upon its weathercock as high in air as ever. Would 
that Hobbleshank could be found as securely as that !”’ 

‘¢ Hobbleshank !’? echoed Aunt Gatty, ‘‘ I knew him in 
his life-time: he was an excellent old man; and sorely 
tried; let me see, where was he laid? In Trinity yard ; 
oh, no, that was too full. In the middle burying-g round. 
He had no right there, poor man ; he was not stout enough 
to fill a grave. Ha! ha! I have it, it was in the old 
brewery well, where ‘om was drowned ; they buried him 
there, because he knew Tom, when the poor boy was 
alive.”’ 

‘‘ Does she indeed think her old friend to be dead 2’ 
asked Puffer, looking from one to the other. 

‘¢ She does, and its that that has unsettled her mind,” 
answered Dorothy: ‘* Her life seems to hang by some 
strange link, an invisible thread, on that of the old man: 
with him she seems to think the sun is blotted out and 
all things fallen into decay, like herself. For her sake, 
I would that Hobbleshank might return.’’ 

‘¢ There wasno mark, then, by which you could guess 
his purpose, or the course he might take to bring it about?”’ 
said Puffer Hopkins; ‘‘ nothing by which you could judge, 
further than it involved a thought of the lost child—on 

What his mind was fixed ?”’ 

‘Did I say there was nothing more? I was wrong. 
He wore with him when he left, "he came back for it, a 
woman’s likeness, painted in a breast- -pin ; the pin wasa 
great square one, and the lady a mild lovely creature, 
with gentle eyes. He took it from the closet, and fixed 
itin his breast, where it had not been, in my knowledge, 
ever before. His look softened when his eye fell on it; 
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and his step was slower, it seemed to me, and more 
thoughtful, when he left, than it had been when he came 
in. I thought the lady’s face had touched his heart.” 

‘<Tt’s all darkness and shadow to me now,”’ said Puffer, 
pondering and fixing his eyes upon the giound, ‘ dark- 
ness, with a single ray of light: you have told me all ?”’ 

‘All! But do, I pray you, bring back the old man ; 
seek for him, as you would for your own father! Spare 
no time, night or day to track his steps. ‘There is some 
deep trust rests upon him—some great wrong to be aven- 

ged. If he die in the streets, with sealed lips; ; if his old 
life should be taken by wicked hands—and such may be 
watching for him—who shall answer? Will you try, 
will you seek him out? Promise me on your truth !”’ 

As the woman spake she raised both her hands, and 
letting them fall, as in benediction, on the person of him 
she addressed, she watched him silently for an answer. 

“T am but poor and helpless myself,’’ answered Puf- 
fer, ‘‘ with few friends and narrow means; I know not 
what I can do, but, in God’s name, I will do what I can; 
what a friendless and fatherless young man may hope to 
do.”’ 

‘¢ For his sake—for her’s—for your own humanity’s 
sake, be true to what you would do!’’ exclaimed Dorothy, 
glancing from the helpless old creature at the hearth to- 
ward Puffer, who stood, glowing with his good resolution, 
by the door. 

She had uttered the entreaty ; turned to the old woman, 
who began to speak again; and, when she had turned 
again, Puffer was gone. 





CHAPTER XVI. 


THE NOMINATING CONVENTION HATCH A CANDIDATE. 


To what purpose had Puffer Hopkins pledged his efforts 
in tracing and recovering Hobbleshank? What clue— 
what single clue remained in his hand, now that he re- 
viewed all that had fallen within his knowledge, relating 
to the old man ? 
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At one time it had occurred to him that hght shone 
through upon his fortunes, from the chance discourse of 
the tailor: that hope was at an end, for, on a re-question- 
ing, he extracted no more than he knew already, and that 
was nothing to the purpose. 

Any hope that had arisen from the wish to enlist the 
personal services of his poor neighbor in a further search, 
was idle ; for Fob, from overw ork, feebleness of body, and, 
as it seemed to Puffer, some secret care that was preying 
upon him,was failing every day. ‘Tobe sure, Fob dwelt upon 
the incident he had first recited the same as ever; spoke 
of the look and voice of the old man; his wild talk with 
the billows and breakers; and his final act in rending the 
parchment in pieces. Of what avail was this? It might 
be a mere fantasy—a useless humor of both, that this man 
was Hobbleshank—this paper, the bond and tenure by 
which he held or relinquished his rights. Then Fob 
would pass from this topic to talk of the old subjects, 
the country, the wood, the field; dwelling upon them with 
more enthusiasm than ever, and pausing, at times, to 
bedew their memory with a tear. While his strength 
lasted, the little tailor performed his daily tasks man- 
fully, murmuring not once, repining not at all, save over 
the remembrance of his country life. 

Any hope, therefore, built by Puffer on the services of 
Fob dwindled day by day. ‘To what purpose, then, had 
Puffer Hopkins proffered aid in tracing and _ recover- 
ing Hobbleshank ? To none whatever! Feeling this, 
and admitting to himself how completely darkness 
hedged him in on every side, he determined—as most 
people do in sueh emergencies—to let the world take its 
course, but at the same time was ready to seize promptly 
on the first opportunity that offered—and, todo him jus- 
tice, fervently hoping it might be near at hand—to 
execute his trust. In the meantime, and while the for- 
tunes of Hobbleshank were so full of shifting currents that 
hurried onward or eddies that tarried and were lost in 
themselves, the tide of public life rushed on, swelling 
steadily. Puffer had learned by this time that pausing is 
to a politician, ruin; and so kept himself abroad in the 
stream. He was now known as an active and zealous 
partisan : was regarded as a promising and rising young 
man; and somehow or other had found himself, by some 
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secret agency, which he could not guess, (it was the kind 
old man toiling for him in silence) pushed forward stead- 
ily, and appointed to offices of confidence and trust, as 
they arose in the due progress of his career. A conven- 
tion to nominate a Mayor for the city of New York, was 
soon to be held and assembled at Fogfire Hall: a dele- 
gate to this he was likewise appointed. Prompt in 
the performance of all his duties of this nature, Puffer only 
waited for the evening of its gathering to make his way to 
the Hall. The night was somewhat stormy, and the 
streets were muffled and shrouded in mist; but this did 
not prevent its being quite apparent that something more 
than usual was a-foot et Fogfire Hall. 

Brighter lights streamed through the tap-room windows 
as he ‘approached ; ; a din of voices was heard issuing forth 
and silencing the turmoil of the street, whenever the door 
opened; and quick feet hurried in and out, and kept up a 
constant commotion at the door. ‘The tap-room—at all 
times a resort of gossips and talkers—swarmed with poli- 
ticians and quid-nuncs, some of whom were gathered in 
knots, from which a gusty voice would spring up every 
now and then above all others, and then subside again ; 
some walking the room in couples, arm-in-arm at a hur- 
ried pace; some lounging about easily, with sticks in 
their hands, from group to group; and others diopping off 
from the knots of loud talkers, would saunter to the bar, 
and arraying themselves in front of a long round pole—a 
liberty-pole shaved down and shod at either end with 
brass—-replenished the thirsty spirit without stint. The air 
of the place was close and odorous, and every man’s face 
was flushed and wore a burnt and heated look, as if the 
tap-room lay directly in the fiery zone. ‘Through this 
torrid region Puffer passed, recognizing a friend or two by 
the way, and pausing fora grasp; and emerging at a side 
door upon the hall, ascended a flight of stairs and was 
presently in the committee-room. 

The delegates, there assembled in great numbers, stood 
about the floor, talking in groups and growing red and 
excited, as they plunged, by degrees, deeper and deeper 
into the topics of discourse. In afew minutes, when the 
room was quite full and the hubbub at its height, a pale 
man in whiskers stood up at the other end of the apart- 
ment, holding his hat in one hand and knocking with the 
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knuckles of the other, with great vehemence, on a table 
at his side. This sound caused a sudden silence, and the 
members wheeling about in a body, contemplated any 
further movement on the part of the pale man in whiskers, 
with great interest ; which united gaze, the pale man met 
with another quite ‘as bold and decided, and, drawing a 
deep breath, he nominated, in a loud voice, Mr. Epa- 
minondas Cobb, as chairman of the committee ; which 
was unanimously acceded to; then a couple of secretaries 
—then a door-keeper; all of whom with due ceremony 
assumed their respective stations, and the committee was 
organized and in session. 

Then Mr. Epaminondas Cobb—who was a short, brick- 
complexioned gentleman, with dim eyes, and a pair of 
stout silver spectacles astride a dignified, but by no means 
massive nose—stood up and asked them if it was their 
further pleasure to proceed to the nomination of a Mayor 
for the city and county of New-York ? ‘To which question 
no response being given, it was concluded, (the chief 
wisdom of public bodies in such cases lying in the obser- 
vance of a profound silence) it was ; and they accordingly 
entered at once upon the exciting and engrossing business 
of nomination. 

Candidates were forthwith put in nomination by mem- 
bers, with great rapidity; some were merely named ; 
others proclaimed and sustained, and advocated at length, 
in formal harangues. ‘There was one committee-man, a 
little, shrunken, dried-up gentleman,who was up and down 
every five minutes, with a speech in advocacy of the ex- 
traordinary and unquestionable claims of Thomas Cutbill, 
butcher: the said Thomas Cutbill being the great man 
of his neighborhood—the good Samaritan of his ward; 
and furthermore, a luminous expounder, to the delight of 
the little committee-man and a knot of cronies, of pro- 
found political doctrine at a familar bar or coffee- 
room, where Mr. Cutbill condescended to be present of a 
Wednesday night and take a hand in backgammon or 
other intricate games, there going forward. 

‘¢T knows Thomas Cutbill, » said his champion, ‘* and 
his claims is decided ; pig lead is’nt surer. A_ be. 
nevolenter gentleman, and a more popular one was never 
known. To Mr. Cutbill the people was indebted for the 
new fish-market; and asking who it was that invented 
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the mode of ringing alarms by districts, he’d beg leave of 
the committee to say, Cutbill wasthe man! Cutbill had 
been vilified—but there never was a nicer man to the 
poor, a more lovely friend of the pauper than that aggra- 
vated individual. He was proud of Mr. Cutbill. Mr. 
Cutbill should have his vote !”’ 

When the little champion had uttered this vindication 
something like half-a-dozen times—a very mild gentle- 
man remarked, that what the gentleman opposite had 
said was true enough ; > Mr. Cutbill was a very benevo- 
lent and worthy individual, for he had to his knowledge, 
on several occasions arrested lads, ragged and unclean 
lads in the street, and advised the m—in good faith advised 
them, laying his hand kindly upon their heads—to 20 
home and wash their faces, and put on clean clothes! 
What had the gentlemen of the committee to say to that ? 

On another occasion he had known Mr. Cutbill lift a 
poor woman out of the gutter, take her by the arm and 
lead her directly into a respectable neighboring house, 
seat her on a sofa in the front parlor, and call out, with a 
vehemence worthy of himself and the charitable object 
he had in view, for a jug of hot negus immediately, and, 
if that could'nt be had, for half a dozen Seville oranges, 
for the poor lady. Was’ nt that man worthy of their suf- 
frages, he would like to know ? 

Justa is this speaker was concluding, there entered the 
committee-room m great state, a gentleman enveloped in 
a long brown over-coat, buttoned to the chin; an ample 
bandanna muffling his lowe ‘r features and his head carried 
erect. He ente ed ina straight line, aimed for a blank cor- 
nerof the room, looking about as if surprised that the com- 
mittee could be in session and he not there—attaining 
which, he cast off his over-coat, unmuffled his chin, 
and rising at once bolt-upright in his place, proceeded 
to deliver himself of his sentiments, first taking his hat 
by either rim and fixing it on more firmly than ever. 

‘¢ A single case was nothing this way or that,” said the 
new comer. ‘4 Did Mr. Cutbill make it a habit, “es would 
like to know, to send ragged boys home for clean clothes? 
Did he go about encouraging them to dismiss their broken 
garments ?7—that was the point. Was or was not Mr. 
Cutbill privately associated, in interest, in some clothing 
or ready-made linen establishment 2? Was Mr. Cutbill a 
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tall man or ashort man? Did he wear red vestings or 
white ? Was he lean-featured or rubicund? He would 
not vote for any man as candidate for the mayoralty of 
this great city until he knew his person, his principles, 
his private habits to a hair—to an inch! He might as 
well tell the committee, at once, that he had his eye ona 
gentleman that would make the very candidate they 
wanted. On reflection, the gentleman alluded to had 
differed from the community in some shght particulars : 
he was a man in years, of a very venerable appearance, 

but somehow or other had fancied that all his grand- child- 
ren were vinegar-cruets, and tried to unstoppel them by 
screwing their “heads off. This had occasioned his going 
into the country for a time, and this would, perhaps, pre- 
vent his running at the approaching election.”’ 

Opposite this speaker sate a thin, thoughtful gentle- 
man, rather grotesquely habited in a red vest, which 
wrapped him round like a great Mohawk blanket, who 
watched what fell from him, touching the eccentric can- 
didate, with extraordinary interest. 

The other was no sooner seated, than this individuai 
started to his feet, and stared wildly about. 

‘¢'The man he desired to see presiding over the destinies 
of this vast metropolis, was the very one that Mr. Fish- 
blatt had just mentioned; but he could’nt be had! Whe 
then should it be? Not the Cham of Tartary, he was 
quite sure : not the Imaum of Muscat, nor the King of the 
Pelew Islands. He must be honest ; honest by all means. 
He must be in favor of the largest lberty—boundless 
liberty, he might say ; also opposed to all private nghts. 
He wanted a man in favor of all colors—of no color him- 
self. In a word, he must be opposed entirely to the present 
condition of things: but what condition of things he must 
be in favor of he (the speaker) would’nt at present under- 
take to decide. ‘This is no musical forest,’’? concluded the 
gifted declaimer, reiterating sentiments he had expressed 
many times before, but more particularly to our knowledge 
on Puffer’s introduction to the Bottom Club. ‘This is no mu. 
sical forest, no Hindoo hunter’s hut, got up for effect at the 
amphi-theatre. We have’nt trees here alive with reai 
birds !—the branches laden with living monkies !—the 
fountains visited by long-legged flamingoes !—the wr 
sward covered with gazelles, grazing and sporting! Oh! 
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no—we are a mere caucus of plain citizens in our every- 
day dresses, sitting in this small room on rough benches, 
to re-organize society by giving it a new mayor worthy of 
ourselves!” And there upon the illustrious chairman of 
the Bottom Club sate down. 

At the conclusion of this powerful and majestic effort, 
the committee might have laughed, had they not reflected 
that the speaker controled a couple of hundred votes or so 
—the disciples and dependents of the Bottom Club—and 
they, therefore, on the contrary, looked extremely grave 
and respectful. 

Candidates now began to be proclaimed by the score ; 
sometimes they were let slip—one by one in quie k 
succession—then half a dezen propounders would rise 
and discharge their names among the committee in a 
body. ‘The chairman was constantly up —— order ; 
and whenever a pause occurred some member - other 
would spring to his legs, and call their siiaadides to the 
undoubted claims, the unsurpassed, unequalled, and un- 
rivalled services of the Smith or Brown whom he happen- 
ed to advocate. 

At length, after a great number of ballotings, and 
great variety of fortune, the contest Was narrowed to two 
candidates; upon these the divided members of the 
Convention pitched their whole strength and stripping 
themselves to.a final rencontre, they respectively entered 
upon the public and private history of the gentlemen in 
question, with a minuteness and eagerness of biographical 
ardor quite astonishing. 

One of these was Mr. Bluff, a wholesale grocer; the other, 
Gallipot, a retail painter. Mr. Bliff wasa stout, comely 
gentleman ; Gallipot thin and livid, as became bein trade ; 
Mr. Bluff leaned toward the elegant and ornate in dress ; 
Gallipot, to the vernacular and home-spun. Mr. Eg- 
bert Bluff exercised his wholesale ingenuity, in dis- 
posing of pipes, puncheons, casks and merchandize in 
gross; While the revenues of Gallipot accrued from the 
embellishment, by retail, of the houses of the middle- 
élass, the adornment of tradesmen’s poares; and the dis- 
plays of professional lterature on attorney’s signs. Mr. 
Bluff, the master of every elegant accomplishme nt, from 
the Releeitn swaying of a cane, up to the cock of a hat 
and the proper wearing of aruffle—belonged to the Ionian 
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order of candidates; Gallipot, rough in dress, blunt of 
speech, rude of grasp, was of the sterner Doric. 


The two candidates, so contrasted, stood palpably be- | 
fore the mind’s eye of the committee ; and it was their , | 
present and immediate duty to determine, not the sepa- % 
rate value of each of their qualities in itself; but their 4 
aggiegate influence in either candidate on the : ommunity # 


and thei ir value when translated in good current votes. 

How many streets ? how many bloc ks, squares, wards, 
could they respectively command ? All they had done, 
through many years of struggle and endeavor in their 
various callings, for they were both men in middle life, 
was now to be nicely weighed against ballots, little talis- 
manic papers—the secret prescriptions of the public acting 
as the physician; the whole life of each to be tallied 
off against so many of these mystic counters. 

‘¢ As for Mr. Bluff,”? said Mr. Fishblatt, who was always 
the first to deliver his views on the topic before the com- 
mittee, ‘‘I beg to know, whether 11 is true, as I am informed, 
he is the gentleman that wears a lepine watch with five 
jewels? Before receiving an answer to this, I would 
mquire, Whether Mr. Bluff keeps a carriage, witha black 
footman in a silver-buckled hat and white cambric pocket 
handkerchief? Also, could any member of the committee 
instruct him whether Mr. Bluff’s pew was lined with red 
damask and fastened with copper tacks, rotten-stoned 
every Saturday morning by one of his servants, privily 
admitted to the church ? Mr. Bluff might dress his children 
in scalloped collars and laced pantalettes—the children 
of a public man did not always belong to the public (al- 
though he sometimes made ita present of them when he 
died) but what business had Mr. Bluff to put two stone dogs 
on his stoop? If they had been lions, he (Mr. Fishblatt) 
might have forgiven him; two great roaring open- 
mouthed lions; even a pair of elephants. These were 
noble animals. But dogs! Had any gentleman of the 
committee kept a diary of Mr. Bluffs doings for the past 
fifteen years? Was any one prepared to say what had 
been his private and personal habits, during that time ? 
If not, the committee were entering upon a most solemn 
and important business, with very ‘imperfe ct materials in 
their hands. He had heard that there had been a lurking 
committee of five or more to institute a watch upon Mr. 
Bluff; to have an eye upon all he did and said from the first 
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moment he was contemplated asa candidate. Where was 
that committee ? They had followed him, Mr. Bluff, he 
had been informed in confidence, for more than two 
weeks; knew all his opinions as expressed in various 
places of public and private resort. Mr. Fishblatt would 
like to see their minutes. He had been told that Mr. 
Bluff had been measured in all the past fortnight, for two 
new coats, and a new double vest of black velvet. What 
was the meaning of this 2’ 

Mr. Fishblatt had spoken in his hat, which he insisted 
on, in despite the remonstrance of the brick- complexioned 
chairman, as being more formidable, and more according 
to strict congressional method, when at this juncture, occa- 
sioned by the loud and peremptory character of his ora- 
tory, or from some other adequate cause, a brass trumpet 
fixed against the ceiling was dislodged, and = striking 
Mr. Fishblatt on the crown, buried him to the eyes. Be- 
fore he could fairly emerge from this sudden midnight and 
renew his appeal, another speaker had possession of the 
floor. 

‘¢ He had satisfied himself,”’ this was a gentleman of a 
very nice and accurate turn of mind—‘ of the exact num- 
ber of three-story brick tenements in the city and county 
of New York. He would’nt say how many there were, be- 
cause he knew, and that was enough. Every brick tene- 
ment had its own voters—say three to each: very good. 
Around these were scattered a great many low-roofed 
wooden buildings. ‘Three-stories was always command- 
ing: every three- story—that was his view—would carry 
three frame-houses with it tothe polls. There wasa cal- 
culation, and if Mr. Bluff was’nt the man, he had no 
more to say !”’ 

And so this calculating prodigy sate down. 

‘¢ Will the committee be cautious,’’ followed a dark- 
looking member, witha low forehead, from which a shock 
of jet black hair bristled and stoed straight up, and a very 
harsh voice, ‘‘ will they look out what they’re at? Galli- 
pot’s a painter: there’s no objection to that. He’s a work- 
ing-man, and rolls back his sleeves when he’s ona job. 
He has a right. Peleg Gallipot’s a popular man— 
who says he is’nt ? What’s the matter then! I know 
what’s the matter—Gallipot, this Peleg Gallipot afore the 
committee, had lately painted a Presbyterian church! 
There was a snag: get over it if you can !”’ 
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To tell the truth, this was a snag ; the friends of Galli- 
pot felt that it was, and, for a time, the Bluffites had it all 
their own way. Here were the religious prejudices of the 
community, by a single act of the unfortunate Gallipot, 
arrayed in deadly hostility against him: all the other 
sects would go against him to a man. Gallipot had, in 
some unhappy moment of professional hallucination, 
painted a Presbyterian church. In this state of affairs the 
question was about to be put. 

‘‘ Hold a minute, my excellent friends,” said the very 
mild gentleman who had spoken once before. ‘* Mr. Gal- 
lipot wishes to get upon his legs, and I hope you will 
allow him a chance. They need have no fears—they 
might put their minds at rest at once about a religious an- 
tipathy to Mr. Gallipot. It was true, and he felt it his 
duty to confess it, Mr. G. had painted a Presbyte- 
rian church a short time ago: it was also true, and he felt 
great pleasure in being able to make the statement, Mr. 

was now, also, under contract to paint an Epis- 
copal church, also a Quaker meeting-house, also a Uni- 
tarian chapel. ‘There was an antidote ; and, now, the 
sooner they went into an election, the better he and 
other friends of the poor man’s candidate (as he would 
venture to call his worthy friend) would lke it !”’ 

Notwithstanding another last desperate attempt on the 
part of Mr. Cutbill’s champion to press the claims of that 
philanthropist on their attention, they did go into an 
election, and Gallipot wasthe man. ‘The announcement 
of this result was hailed by the friends of Gallipot in the 
committee, with shouts and stamping; and as soon as it 
was made known below, where they had been kept 
throughout the evening in a state of feverish excitement 
by the contradictory reports of various members, who had 
dropped down into the tap-room from time to time, by si- 
milar demonstrations. 

During all these deliberations, harangues and ballotings 
of the Convention, Puffer, under judicious advisement, 
had refrained from any public expression of his opinions ; 
but, as an offset to this inactivity, had gone about the 
committee-room and declared himself privately, separa- 
tely and apart to each member, in behalf of his candi- 
date, and had taken great pains, when it came to a final 
and decisive ballot, to cast his vote—and to have it so 
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known. by his friends, in favor of Gallipot, the strongest 
man. When the committee was dismissed, to avoid 
troublesome questionings or reproaches, Pufler escaped as 
swiftly as he could, not even tarrying to interchange a 
word with Mr. Halsey Fishblatt, who, somewhat discom- 
fited by the sudden rebuff he had met, pushed his way, as 
stately as ever, through the crowd in the bar-room, not 
deigning speech or recognition toa solitary soul. 

Did no thought of the kind old man enter Puffer’s mind 
as he de ‘parted from Fogfire Hall? No thought of the 
first strange interview, the kind counsel, the anxious look 2 
[t did: and Puffer dwelt upon it till it all rose up anew 
before him, bright and fresh as the reality. Out of the 
past—the brief but eventful interval—the old man came 
shambling forth with the old gait, the sidelong demeanor ; 
the one eye closed, and the one fixed upon him. He 
walked by Pufler’s side all the way home to the Fork; 
and when sleep and darkness again closed in upon 
him, again the little paralytic crossed and re-crossed be- 
fore him in tears and laughter ; and was, finally, lost in a 
deep gloom, which compassed him in and shut him from 
the sight. 








Time's Wallet, No. 1. 
THE HYSTORIE OF HAMBLET. 


T' is not unnatural at this season to think and talk fa- 

miliarly of old father Time. A sad thing it is that 
his chariot wheels pass so remorselessly over the earth, 
crushing so many beautiful flowers of spring-time ; but 
the flowers bloom again, and nature is ever abundant, go 
when we will, to the broad field. In summer it is sown 
with blossoms, and bright golden insects sport, for all 
healthful se nsation is pleasure, among the soft mossy 
roots of the springing grass. In autumn the leaves revel 
and exult, like fast-fading old bachelors, with the wanton, 
coquetting wind. In winter the russet eround seems of a 
piece with the delicate hued clouds , and the snow, with 
its covering of white, is the pall of the virgin earth, such 
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as young men and maidens share when they go away to 
an early immortality. Time, much abused old father 
Time, the revered skeleton whom we dread, is the 
friend of all; he bequeaths to us parents and ancestors, 
and the wonders of the elder days; he took care to plant 
for us in the far past Assyrian monarchies, whose glory 
never fades; he let conquerors triumph, to show us the 
might of human will and resolution; he let them sink 
into night again that we might sorrow and grow humble. 
What magnificent pageantry he has set up for us, like a 
vast theatrical show, on the pages of history. Institutions 
rise and fall ; nations come on the scene, and retire lke 
episodes of the drama. With great care we toil in our 
stage performances for one single line of true poetry to set 
before us nobility of soul and living ; but Time, dressed up 
as Chronos in the chorus to old plays, points to the whole 
lives of Raleigh and Sidney. ‘To come nearer home, too, 
Time cherishes us, ripening our schemes of honor and 
profit, proving to the world that our plans were wise, and 
not so quixotic as the world said they were, adding the 

maturity of counsel to the joy of youth, giving us proved 
friends, wife, children, ‘* love, honor and obedience, and all 
that should ‘accompany old age.”? We call upon Time 
like fretful children at a play, to unfold his curtain and 
show us the coming scenes, and chide him because he 
obeys, and the scenes passaway. ‘Time, after all, though 
he chafes and rebukes us, is a wise nurse ; and what more 
can we make of him, but that he is the appointed guar- 
dian, who soon resigns his keeping of us into the hands of 
our real parent, Eternity. 

There is no end of these companionable moralities with 
Time ; we would not always picture him sweeping along 
with his scythe, like some Roman charioteer in battle, 
but would fancy him now a maiden, with calm unruffled 
look, dreaming by a fountain as the water-bubbles break 
in the sunshine ; then, an eagle hovering over a battle- 
field, and watching the crisis of victory; a statesman, 
counting votes that are to decide the destiny of a nation ; 
an antiquarian owl hooting out of old ruins. But, per- 
haps, most pleasing of all would be the gray-beard old 
man, sitting in the chimney corner, resting his well-stuf- 
fed wallet, filled with all sorts of trumpery, while we 
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moderns, little children by his side, steal alongside of the 
chair and pluck his old curiosities blindfold, at random. 

Now for the first dip into Trme’s Wa Let: we have 
drawn out a notable curiosity, the old story,in English, of 
Hamlet, before Shakespeare wrote his tragedy. 

J. Payne Collicr, the antiquarian, has recently under- 

taken the publication of the series of old tracts, out of which 
Shakes peare, who drew fromthe commonest, most familiar 
materials, obtained the plots of his plays. In itself, the 
collection is a very interesting one, for the tracts have 
often no little original merit of their own, being the pro- 
ductions of such clever wits, in their times, as Lodge, 
Lily, Gree ‘ne, and others. As illustrations of the genius 
: ‘Shakespeare, they are invaluable : they show w ith what 

facility he wrought, how his lofty mind disdained the low 
and vulgar, and transmuted the basest earthly particles 
imto pure gold and gems. The best of these original 
works exhibit only the better genius of the dramatist : 
they are valuable, curious productions, to be shown as the 
ste pping- -stones of the giant’s causeway, the landmarks on 
which the great intellectual hero crossed the vast ocean of 
thonght. 

As a rare picture of the popular reading of the age, and 
as a tribute to the genius of Shakespeare, showing what 
material he wrought upon, we will briefly follow ‘the in- 
cidents of the old Hystorie of Hamblet.”’ It is a trans- 
lation from a collection of tragical histories in French, by 
Belleforest, and for which there is an older authority, in 
the Danish historian, Saxo Grammaticus. It is unques- 
tionably the original to which Shakespeare resorted. 
Antiquarians have, indeed, spoken of a lost play, entitled 
Hamlet, earlier than Shakespeare’s ; but Charles Knight, 
in an acute disquisition on this st abject, i in his recent edi- 
tion of the ‘Tragedies, shows that all the evidence in favor 
of another Hamlet, may refer to Shakespeare’s play itself, 
allowing it to have been produced at an earher period 
than has been supposed. 

‘‘ You must understand,” begins this old narrative, 
‘* that long time before the kingdome of Denmark receiv- 
ed the faith of Jesus Christ, and imbraced the doctrine of 
the Christians, that the common people in those dayes 
were barbarous and uncivil. Now, the greatest honor that 
men of noble birth could at that time win and obtain, was 
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in exercising the art of piracie upon the seas, assayling 
their neighbors, and the countries bordering upon them ; 
and, how much the more, they used to robb, pill and 
spoyle other provinces, and ilands far adjacent, so much 
the more their honours and reputation increased and aug- 
mented.”? Of these honorable pirates, who gained so vast 
a reputation, Horvendile was foremost; he contested the 
palm with the king of Norway, and a sea-fight was mutu- 
ally arranged, the victor to have the riches of the ship for 
his spoils, and give the vanquished noble burial. Horven- 
dile came off conqueror, buried the king ‘ with all hon- 
orable obsequies fit for a prince,” bereaved the ship of its 
riches, slew the king’s sister as supplementary evidence of 
his valor, overrun the whole coast and the islands ; and, 
just as a modern European hero does under similar cir- 
cumstances, presented himself at the court of his sove- 
reign in Denmark. The king gave him his daughter, 
Geruth, in marriage, and a province to govern. ‘These 
were the parents of Hamlet, the Dane. But sovereignty 
has its perils, and Horvendile’s brother, Fengon, Hamlet’s 
bad uncle in the story, conspired, and one day slew the 
prince at a banquet, having before connived with Hamlet’s 
guilty mother. Here is the first point in the tale, at which 
Shakespeare has made a huge departure; he has not 
made the mother a conspirator in the murder, or the mur- 
derer’s adulterous concubine. The ghoul-like appetite of 
the rabble might feed on such criminal circumstances, but 
the great Dramatist knew better what was suited to the 
healthier atmosphere of poetry. He was not writing a 
Newgate Calendar, but a poem to. speak to the soul of 
man—“ a palace of pure art.” 

Hamlet, like another Brutus, to save his life, assumes 
the commonest guise of madness: he tears his clothes, 
wallows, with a dirty face, in the mire, but is withal sus- 
pected of perfect sanity. His uncle, like Satan tempt- 
ing St. Anthony, thought, if he was a sound man at all, 
he would show his humanity in the presence of woman. 
So he let the courtiers put him in the way of temptation. 
‘‘ And, surely,’ says the history, ‘the poor prince at 
this assault had him in great danger, if a gentleman (that 
in Horvendile’s time had been nourished with him) had 
not showne himselfe more affectioned to the bringing up 
he had received with Hamblet, then desirous to please the 
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tween the inexorable virgin and the King of England. 

What will not prowess in war and manly beauty effect in 
the female heart. The maid fell in love with Hamlet, 

made him a most dignified speech, full of wonder that he 
should be affianced to the basely descended daughter of 
the King of England and commended to him the proud 
antiquity of the noble house of Scotland. Hamlet carried 
her (it was a small matter in an old story for a Queen to 
desert her kingdom) with him to England his wife; and 
now the king was bent on his destruction more than ever, 
but the true love of his affianced, warned Hamlet of every 
danger, and he returned to Denmark with two wives. 

The noble history of Hamlet has now degenerated to a 
vulgar tale. His Scots wife, having been so very un- 
maidenly and ruthless asa virgin, makes a very bad wife, 
plots and e¢ onspires against her husband, who was slain in 
battle with Wiglerus, and, as might have been expected, 
the bold and forward Queen of Scotland married the 
conqueror. 

The moral of the tale is literal. Hamlet is set up for 
his **modestie, courtesie, and continencie, who while 
other made good cheare, continued sober; and where all 
men sought as much as they could to gather together 
riches and treasure, hee, simply accounting riches nothing 
comparable to honor, sought to gather a multitude of ver- 
tues, that might make him equall to those that by them 
were esteemed as gods.”’ 

For Shakespeare’s interest in this tale, it isthe least in 
the world. When he read this production and sat down 
to write Hamlet, it was like stepping from adunghill into 
a palace. ‘The supernatural interest of the chost, ‘the 
story from the land of sprits,’’ the love of Ophelia, the nice 
discrimination of overtasked reason and sensibility tread- 
ing on the verge of madness in Hamlet, the philosophy 
of courtiers, clowns and se xtons, the deep morality which 
invests the life of every understanding reader of the play, 
disclosing the mystery of existence and telling secrets 
that lie hid in the innermost being, the charm of Hamlet 
the Dane, to students of every age, were all Shakespeare’s 
own. D. 
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THE MAN OF ADAMANT. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


r. the old times of religious gloom and intolerance, 
lived Richard Digby, the gloomiest and most intoler- 
ant of astern brotherhood. His plan of salvation was so 
narrow, that, hke a plank in a tempestuous sea, it could 
avail no sinner but himself, who bestrode it triumphantly, 
and hurled anathemas against the wretches whom he saw 
struggling with the billows of eternal death. In his view 
of the matter, it was a most abominable crime—as, in- 
deed, itis a great folly—for men to trust to their own 
strength, or even to grapple to any other fragment of the 
wreck, save this narrow plank, which, moreover, he took 
special care to keep out of their reach. In other words, 
as his creed was like no man’s else, and being well pleased 
that Providence had entrusted him, alone of mortals, with 
the treasure of a true faith, Richard Digby determined to 
seclude himself to the sole and constant enjoyment of 
his happy fortune. 

‘And verily,’ thought he, ‘I deem ita chief condition of 
Heaven’s mercy to ‘myself, that [ hold no communion 
with those abominable myriads which it hath cast off to 
perish. Peradventure, were I to tarry longer in the tents 
of Kedar, the gracious boon would be revoked, and I also 
be swallowed up inthe deluge of wrath, or consumed in 
the storm of fire and brimstone, or involved in whatever 
new kind of ruin is ordained for the horrible perversity of 
this generation.’ 

So Richard Digby took an axe, to hew space enough 
for a tabernacle in the wilderness, and some few other 
necessaries, especially a sword and gun, to smite and slay 
any intruder upon his hallowed seclusion ; and plunged 
into the dreariest depths of the forest. On its verge, how- 
ever, he paused a moment, to shake off the dust of his feet 
against the village where he had dwelt, and to invoke a 
curse on the meeting-house, which he regarded as a tem- 
ple of heathen idolatry. He felt a curiosity, also, to see 
Whether the fire and brimstone would not rush down from 
Heaven at once, now that the one righteous man had pro- 
vided for his own safety. But, as the sunshine continued 
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tirant, who by all means sought to entangle the sonne 
in the same nets wherein the father had ended his days. 
This gentleman bore the courtyers company, more de- 
siring to give the prince instructions what he should do, 
than to intrap him, making full account that the least 
shewe of perfect sense and wisdome that Hamblet should 
make, would be sufficient to cause him to lose his life ; 
and therefore he gave Hamblet intelhgence in what 
danger he was like to fall, if by anye means hee seemed to 
obaye, or once like the wanton toys and vicious provoca- 
tions of the gentlewoman sent thither by his uncle.’’? Ham- 
let. was insensible to the lady and adjudged insane. What 
an interval between this common assignation scene and 
the Ophelha of Shakespeare. If there are any low minds 
who affect to consider the great dramatist low or immoral, 
we commend them to note this difference. 

Then, an old counsellor, the original of Polonius, is 
set behind the arras to over-hear Hamlet’s conversation 
with his mother, and is immediately despatched, Hamlet 
crying out, a rat, a rat! and thrusting his sword through 
the hangings. These four syllables, it is remarked, are 
all that Shakespeare has borrowed verbally in his play. 
To gratify the vulgar 1eaders of the history, Hamlet is 
made to cut the body in pieces, have it boiled down and 
thrown to the hogges. How far removed was Shakespeare 
from a vulgar writer. 

Hamlet was evidently too cunning now to be trusted 
long in Denmark, and his uncle, like modern politicians, 
when a functionary is too busy at Washington, sent him 
on a foreign mission. He was sent to England with two 
companions, who carried letters engraved in wood, com- 
mending the king to hang him; but, while his attendants 
slept, Hamlet substituted their names. Before he left 
Denmark he had been observed sharpening pieces of wood, 
and when questioned, rephed that he was preparing ar. 
rows to avenge his father’s death: these he entrusted to 
his mother on his departure, to keep for him, and on that 
day year to celebrate his funeral as if he were dead, when 
he would return. In England Hamlet showed no mean 
skill in divination, and was.promised the King’s daughter 
in marmnage. He returned to Denmark on the promised 
day and enacted a very prosaic version of the return of 
Ulysses and the slaughter of the suitors. He turned 
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butler and himself helped a large assembly to goblets of 
wine till they all lay on the floor, when he let down the 
arras from the walls upon them, pinned the corners with 
the arrows he had formerly prepared, and set fire to the 
building, and then- Hamlet slew the King in his bed- 
chamber. Hamlet then made an oration to the Danes, 
and they made him king. The oration is really eloquent. 
‘To what end,” said he, ‘¢ should Hother have punished 
Balder, if, instead of recompense, the Danes and Sweth- 
landers had banished him to receive and accept the suc- 
cours of him that desired nought but his rume and over- 
throwe ? Who was ever sorrowfull to behold the murtherer 
of innocents brought to his end, or what man weepeth to 
see a Just massacre done upon a tyrant, usurper, villaine, 
and bloody personage? * * Bee joyfull, then, (my 
good friends); make ready the nosegay for this usurping 
king : : burne his abhominable body, boyle his lascivious 
members, and cast the ashes of him that hath been hurt- 
full to all the world into the ayre; drive from you the 
sparkes of pitie, to the end that neither silver, nor 
christall cup, nor sacred tombe may be the restfull habita- 
tion of the reliques and bones of so detestable a man.” 
The scene of this wonderful tale was well placed by 
the story-teller in England before the introduction of 
Christianity, a period of barbarity, in which the subse- 
quent national honor was not at all concerned—for the 
King of England is represented as little better than a 
royal executioner, who does murders by the job. Thus 
having heretofore despatched the attendants of Hamlet, 
when that newly crowned monarch returns to him from 
Denmark, fresh from the slaughter of his old frend 
Fengon (whom he had sworn to avenge if any accident of 
this kind befel him) he sets about to put Hamlet himself 
out of the way. Thus were kings beset in the olden time, 
and thus the ploughmen and maidens of the Elizabethan 
time read history in the chimney corner. ‘There were 
various political quirks and juggles in those days as in 
our own. It was deemed contrary to the sound laws and 
rights of hospitality to slay Hamlet in the kingdom, but 
it was perfectly consonant with honorable king- craft to 
send him into Scotland where ruled the Queen of Scots, 
a haughty maid, who despised men and let no suitor 
return alive. Hamlet was sent to entreat a marriage be- 
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tween the inexorable virgin and the King of England. 
What will not prowess in war and manly beauty effect in 
the female heart. The maid fell in love with Hamlet, 
made him a most dignified speech, full of wonder that he 
should be affianced to the basely ‘descended daughter of 
the King of England and commended to him the proud 
antiquity of the noble house of Scotland. Hamlet carried 
her (it was a small matter in an old story for a Queen to 
desert her kingdom) with him to England his wife; and 
now the king was bent on his destruction more than ever, 
but the true love of his affianced, warned Hamlet of every 
danger, and he returned to Denmark with two wives. 

The noble history of Hamlet has now degenerated to a 
vulgar tale. His Scots wife, having been so very un- 
maidenly and ruthless as a virgin, makes a very bad wife, 
plots and conspires against her husband, who was slain in 
battle with Wiglerus, and, as might have been expected, 
the bold and forward Queen of Scotland married the 
conqueror. 

The moral of the tale is literal. Hamlet is set up for 
his ‘‘ modestie, courtesie, and continencie, who while 
other made good cheare, continued sober; and where all 
men sought as much as they could to gather together 
riches and treasure, hee, simply accounting riches nothing 
comparable to honor, sought to gather a multitude of ver- 
tues, that might make him equall to those that by them 
were esteemed as gods.”’ 

For Shakespeare’s interest in this tale, it 1s the least in 
the world. When he read this production and sat down 
to write Hamlet, it was like stepping from adunghill into 

a palace. ‘The supernatural interest of the chost, ‘the 
ee from the land of sprits,’’ the love of Ophelia, the nice 
discrimination of overtasked reason and sensibility tread- 
ing on the verge of madness in Hamlet, the philosophy 
of courtiers , clowns and sextons, the deep morality which 
invests the life of every understanding reader of the play, 
disclosing the mystery of existence “and telling secrets 
that lie hid in the innermost being, the charm of Hamlet 
the Dane, to students of every age, were all Shakespeare’s 
own. D. 
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THE MAN OF ADAMANT. 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


gE; the old times of religious gloom and intolerance, 
lived Richard Digby, the gloomiest and most intoler- 
ant of astern brotherhood. His plan of salvation was so 
narrow, that, hke a plank in a tempestuous sea, it could 
avail no sinner but himself, who bestrode it tnumphantly, 
and hurled anathemas against the wretches whom he saw 
struggling with the billows of eternal death. In his view 
of the matter, it was a most abominable crime—as, in- 
deed, itis a great folly—for men to trust to their own 
strength, or even to grapple to any other fragment of the 
wreck, save this narrow plank, which, moreover, he took 
special care to keep out of their reach. In other words, 
as his creed was like no man’s else, and being well pleased 
that Providence had entrusted him, alone of mortals, with 
the treasure of a true faith, Richard Digby determined to 
seclude himself to the sole and constant enjoyment of 
his happy fortune. 

‘And verily,’ thought he, ‘I deem ita chief condition of 
Heaven’s mercy to myself, that I hold no communion 
with those abominable myriads which it hath cast. off to 
perish. Peradventure, were I to tarry longer in the tents 
of Kedar, the gracious boon would be revoked, and I also 
be swallowed up inthe deluge of wrath, or consumed in 
the storm of fire and brimstone, or involved in whatever 
new kind of ruin is ordained for the horrible perversity of 
this generation.’ 

So Richard Digby took an axe, to hew space enough 
for a tabernacle in the wilderness, and some few other 
necessaries, especially a sword and gun, to smite and slay 
any intruder upon his hallowed seclusion ; and plunged 
into the dreariest depths of the forest. On its verge, how- 
ever, he paused a moment, to shake off the dust of his feet 
against the village where he had dwelt, and to invoke a 
curse on the meeting-house, which he regarded as a tem- 
ple of heathen idolatry. He felt a curlosity, also, to see 
whether the fire and brimstone would not rush down from 
Heaven at once, now that the one righteous man had pro- 
vided for his own safety. But, as the sunshine continued 
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to fall peacefully on the cottages and fields, and the hus- 
bandmen labored and children played, and as there were 
many tokens of present happiness, and nothing ominous 
of a speedy patgene nt, he turned away, some -what disap- 
pointed. ‘The further he w ent, however, and the lonelier 
he felt himself, and the thicker the trees stood along his 
path, and the darker the shadow overhead, so much the 
more did Richard Digby exult. He talked to himself, as 
he strode onward; he read his Bible to himself, as he sat 
beneath the trees; and, as the gloom of the forest hid the 
blessed sky, I had almost added, that, at morning, noon, 
and eventide, he prayed to himself. So congemal was 
this mode of life to his disposition, that he often laughed 
to himself, but was displeased when an echo tossed him 
back the long, loud roar. 

In this manner, he journeyed onward three days and 
two nights, and came, onthe third evening, to the mouth 
of a cave, which, at first sight, reminded him of Elijah’s 
cave at Horeb, though perhaps it more resembled Abra- 
ham’s sepulchral cave, at Machpelah. It entered into 
the heart of a rocky hill. ‘There was so dense a veil of 
tangled foliage about it, that none but a sworn lover of 
gloomy recesses would have discovered the low arch of 
its entrance, or have dared to step within its vaulted 
chamber, where the burning eyes of a panther might 
: encounter him. If nature meant this remote and dismal 
cavern for the use of man, it could only be, to bury in its 
gloom the victims of a pestilence, and then to block up 
its mouth with stones, and avoid the spot forever after. 
There was nothing bright nor cheerful near it, except 
a bubbling fountain, some twenty paces off, at which 
Richard Digby hardly threw away a glance. But he 
thrust his head into the cave, shivered, and congratulated 
himself. 

‘¢'The finger of Providence hath pointed my way,’’ cried 
he, aloud, while the tomb-like den returned a strange 
echo, as if some one within were mocking him. §¢ Here 
my soul will be at peace; for the wicked will not find 
me. Here I can read the Scriptures, and be no more 
provoked with lying interpretations. Here I can offer 
up acceptable prayers, because my voice will not be 
mingled with the sinful supplications of the multitude. 
Of a truth, the only way to Heaven leadeth through 
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the narrow entrance of this cave—and I alone have 
found it!” 

In regard to this cave, it was observable that the roof, 
so far as the imperfect light permitted it to be seen, was 
hung with substances resembling opaque icicles ; for the 
damps of unknown centuries, dripping down continually, 
had become as hard as adamant: and wherever that 
moisture fell, it seemed to possess the power of convert- 
ing what it bathed to stone. The fallen leaves and sprigs 
of foliage, which the wind had swept into the cave, and 
the little feathery shrubs, rooted near the threshold, were 
not wet with a natural dew, but had been embalmed by 
this wondrous process. And here [am put in mind, that 
Richard Digby, before he withdrew himself from the 
world, was supposed by skilful physicians to have con- 
tracted a disease for which no remedy was written in 
their medical books. It was a deposition of calculous 
particles within his heart, caused by an obstructed circu- 
lation of the blood, and unless a miracle should be wrought 
for him, there was danger that the malady might act on 
the entire substance of the organ, and change his fleshly 
heart to stone. Many, indeed, affirmed that the process 
was already near its consummation. Richard Digby, 
however, could never be convinced that any such dire- 
ful work was going on within him; nor when he saw 
the sprigs of marble foliage, did his heart even throb the 


quicker, at the similitude suggested by these once tender 


herbs. It may be, that this same insensibility was a 
symptom of the disease. 

Be that as it might, Richard Digby was well contented 
with his sepulchral cave. So dearly did he love this 
congenial spot, that, instead of going a few paces to the 
bubbling spring for water, he allayed his thirst with now 
and then a drop of moisture from the roof, which, had 
it fallen any where but on his tongue, would have been 
congealed into a pebble. Fora man predisposed to sto- 
niness of the heart, this surely was unwholesome liquor. 
But there he dwelt, for three days more, eating herbs 
and roots, drinking his own destruction, sleeping, as it 
Were, in a tomb, and awaking to the solitude of death, 
yet esteeming this horrible mode of life as hardly infe- 
tior to celestial bliss. Perhaps superior; for, above the 
sky, there would be angels to disturb him. At the close 
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of the third day, he sat in the portal of his mansion, 
reading the Bible aloud, because no other ear could 
profit by it, and reading it amiss, because the rays of 
the setting sun did not penetrate the dismal depth of 
shadow round about him, nor fall upon the sacred page. 
Suddenly, however, a faint gleam of light was thrown 
over the volume, and raising his eyes, Richard Digby 
saw that a young woman stood before the mouth of 
the cave, and that the sunbeams bathed her white 
garment, which thus seemed to possess a radiance of 
its own. 

‘¢ Good evening, Richard, ’ said the girl, ‘‘ I have come 
from afar to find thee.’ 

The slender grace ‘nd gentle loveliness of this young 
female were at once recognized by Richard Digby. Her 
name was Mary Goffe. She had been a convert to his 
preaching of the word in England, before he yielded 
himself to that exclusive bigotry, which now enfolded 
him with such an iron grasp, that no other sentiment 
could reach his bosom. When he came a pilgrim to 
America, she had remained in her father’s hall, but now, 
as it appeared, had crossed the ocean after him, impelled 
by the same faith that led other exiles hither, and perhaps 
by love almost as holy. What else but faith and love 
united could have sustained so delicate a creature, 

wandering thus far into the forest, with her golden hair 
dishevelled by the boughs, and her feet wounded by the 
thorns! Yet, weary and faint though she must have 
been, and affrighted at the dreariness of the cave, 
she looked on the lonely man with a mild and pitying 
expression, such as might beam from an angel’s eyes, 
towards an afflicted mortal. But the recluse, frowning 
sternly upon her, and keeping his finger between the 
leaves of his half-closed Bible, motioned her away with 
his hand. 

‘Off! cnedhe. ‘*lam sanctified, and thou art sinful. 
Away!”’ 

‘¢ Oh, Richard,” said she, earnestly, ‘‘ I have come this 
weary way, because I heard that a grievous distemper 
had seized upon thy heart; and a great Physician hath 
given me the skill to cure it. There i is no other remedy 
than this which I have brought thee. ‘Turn me not away, 
therefore, nor refuse my medicine; for then must this 
dismal cave be thy sepulchre.”’ 
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‘Away!’ replied Richard Digby, still with a dark 
frown. ‘* My heart is in better condition than thine own. 
Leave me, earthly one; for the sun is almost set; and 
when no light reaches the door of the cave, then is my 
prayer time !”’ 

Now, great as was her need, Mary Goffe did not plead 
with this stony-hearted man for shelter and protection, 
nor ask any thing whatever for her own sake. All her 
zeal was for his welfare. 

‘¢ Come back with me !”? she exclaimed, clasping her 
hands —‘‘* Come back to thy fellow men: for they need 
thee, Richard, and thou hast tenfold need of them. 
Stay not in this evil den; for the air is chill, and the 
damps are fatal; nor will any, that perish within it, ever 
find the path to Heaven. MHasten hence, I entreat thee, 
for thine own soul’s sake; for either the roof will fall upon 
thy head, or some other speedy destruction is at hand.”’ 

‘* Perverse woman !”? answered Richard Digby, laugh- 
ing aloud; for he was moved to bitter mirth by her fool- 
ish vehemence. ‘‘I tell thee that the path to Heaven 
leadeth straight through this narrow portal, where I sit. 
And, moreover, the destruction thou speakest of, is 
ordained, not for this blessed cave, but for all other 
habitations of mankind, throughout the earth. Get 
thee hence speedily, that thou may’st have thy share !”’ 

So saying, he opened his Bible again, and fixed his 
eyes intently on the page, being resolved to withdraw 
his thoughts from this child of sin and wrath, and to 
waste no more of his holy breath upon her. ‘The shadow 
had now grown so deep, where he was sitting, that he 
made continual mistakes in what he read, converting 
all that was gracious and merciful, to denunciations of 
vengeance and unutterable woe, on every created being 
but himself. Mary Goffe, meanwhile, was leaning 
against a tree, beside the sepulchral cave, very sad, yet 
with something heavenly and etherial in her unselfish 
sorrow. The light from the setting sun still glorified 
her form, and was reflected a little way within the 
darksome den, discovering so terrible a gloom, that 
the maiden shuddered for its self-doomed inhabitant. 
Espying the bright fountain near at hand, she hastened 
thither, and scooped up a portion of its water, in a cup 
of birchen bark. <A few tears mingled with the draught, 
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and perhaps gave it all its efficacy. She then returned 
to the mouth of the cave, and knelt down at Richard 
Digby’s feet. 

‘‘Richard,”? she said, with passionate fervor, yet a 
gentleness in all her passion, ‘‘ I pray thee, by thy hope 
of Heaven, and as thou wouldst not dwell in this tomb 
forever, drink of this hallowed water, be it but a single 
drop! Then, make room for me by thy side, and let us 
read together one page of that blessed volume — and, 
lastly, aude down with me and pray! Do this; aaa 
thy stony heart shall become softer than a babe’s, and all 
be well.” 

But Richard Digby, in utter abhorrence of the proposal, 

cast the Bible at his feet, and eyed her with such a fixed 
and evil frown, that he looked less like a living man than 
amarble statue, wrought by some dark imagined sculptor, 
to express the most re »puls ive mood that human features 
could assume. And, as his look grew even devilish, so, 
with an equal change, did Mary Goffe become more sad, 
more mild, more pitiful, more like a sorrowing angel. 
But, the more heavenly she was, the more hateful did she 
seem to Richard Digby, who at length raised his hand, 
and smote down the cup of hallowed water upon the 
threshold of the cave, thus rejecting the only medicine 
that could have cured his stony heart. A sweet perfume 
lingered in the air for a moment, and then was gone. 

‘“’Tempt me no more, accursed woman,”’ exclaimed he, 
still with his marble frown, ‘‘ lest I smite thee down also! 
What hast thou to do with my Bible? —what with my 
prayers ?—what with my Heaven 2” 

No sooner had he spoken these dreadful words, than 
Richard Digby’s heart ceased to beat ; while —so the 
legend says—the form of Mary Goffe melted into the 
last sunbeams, and returned from the sepulchral cave to 
Heaven. For Mary Goffe had been buried in an English 
churchyard, months before ; and either it was her ghost 
that haunted the wild forest, or else a dreamlike spirit, 
typifying pure Religion. 

Above a ce ntury afterwards, when the trackless forest 
of Richard Digby’s day had long been interspersed with 
settlements, the children of a neighboring farmer were 
playing at the foot of a hill. The trees, on account of 
the rude and broken surface of this acclivity, had never 
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been felled, and were crowded so densely together, as to 
hide all but a few rocky prominences, wherever their 
roots could grapple with the soil. A little boy and girl, 
to conceal themselves from their playmates, had crept 
into the deepest shade, where not only the darksome pines, 
but a thick veil of creeping plants suspended from an over- 
hanging rock, combined to make a twilight at noonday, 
and almost a midnight at all other seasons. There the 
children hid themselves, and shouted, repeating the cry 
at intervals, till the whole party of pursuers were drawn 
thither, and pulling aside the matted foliage, let in a 
doubtful glimpse of daylight. But scarcely was this ac- 
complished, when the little group uttered a simultaneous 
shriek, and tumbled headlong down the hill, making the 
best of their way homeward, without a second glance into 
the gloomy recess. ‘Their father, unable to comprehend 
what had so startled them, took his axe, and by felling one 
or two trees, and tearing away the creeping plants, laid the 
mystery open tothe day. He had discovered the entrance 
of a cave, closely resembling the mouth of a sepulchre, 
within which sat the figure of a man, whose gesture and 
attitude warned the father and children to stand back, 
while his visage wore a most forbidding frown. ‘This re- 
pulsive personage seemed to have been carved in the 
same gray stone that formed the walls and portal of the 
cave. On minuter inspection, indeed, such blemishes 
were observed, as made it doubtful whether the figure 
were really a statue, chiselled by human art, and some- 
what worn and defaced by the lapse of ages, or a freak of 
Nature, who might have chosen to imitate, in stone, her 
usual handiwork of flesh. Perhaps it was the least un- 
reasonable idea, suggested by this strange spectacle, that 
the moisture of the cave possessed a petrifying quality, 
which had thus awfully embalmed a human corpse. 
There was something so frightful in the aspect of this 
Man of Adamant, that the farmer, the moment that he 
recovered from the fascination of his first gaze, began to 
heap stones into the mouth of the cavern. His wife, who 
had followed him to the hill, assisted her husband’s ef- 
forts. ‘The children, also, approached as near as they 
durst, with their little hands full of pebbles, and cast them 
on the pile. Earth was then thrown into the crevices, 
and the whole fabric overlaid with sods. ‘Thus all traces 
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of the discovery were obliterated, leaving only a marvel- 
lous legend, which grew wilder "from one generation to 
another, as the children told it to their grand-children, 
and they to their posterity, till few believed that there had 
ever been a cavern orastatue, where they now saw but a 
grassy patch on the shadowy hill-side. Yet, grown people 
avoid the spot, nor do children play there. Friendship, 
and Love, and Piety, all human and celestial sympathies, 
should keep aloof from that hidden cave ; for there still 
sits, and, unless an earthquake crumble down the roof 
upon his head, shall sit forever, the shape of Richard 
Digby, in the attitude of repelling the whole race of mor- 
tals—not from Heaven—but from the horrible loneliness 
of his dark, cold sepulchre. 





THE FREE-AND-EASY YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 


HE free-and-easy young gentleman is born with a 

happy constitution and a generous indifference as tothe 
means of ministering to the comfort of that charming unit, 
number one. If the free-and- -easy young gentleman lodges 
at a boarding-house, he takes the liberty of descend- 
ing to breakfast an hour after the other boarders, and re- 
quests the servant to ** mind and always keep something 
warm for him.” If he lives at home, ten chances to one 
he makes his appearance at the table, in the morning, in 
his shirt-sleeves. ‘The manner in which the free-and- 
easy young gentleman confounds all the male garments 
about the house together—frequently mistaking Thom- 
son’s new blue coat for his own faded black, and Smith’s 
Wellingtons for his own half boots—and, in the depth of 
his confusion and error as to these chattels, going off to a 
soireé, or evening party, without a stitch or thread of his 
own on his back, constitutes one of the most remarkable 
features in his personal history. If the free-and-easy 
young gentleman be long-legged, (and they will some- 
times presume to be so,) he will occasionally, in the 
course of a friendly visit, plant himself on one chair, and 
throw his outstretched legs in a pleasant gymnastic style 
peculiar to himself, over the back of another, so as to 
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form an elevated triangle. If you chance to be sitting in 
his immediate front, in the last mentioned chair, he may 
condescend to twine his nether limbs playfully about your 
neck after the manner of a goose-yoke. If Cruikshank 
himself could drop in and see the free-and-easy gentle- 
man’s smiling, self-complacent grin, and your shifting ex- 
pression of feature—half endurance, half wrath, and 
sketch the scene, and secure to youa copyright of the same 
—your fortune would be made. The free-and-easy young 
gentleman is very fond of infesting the small offices of 
young attorneys, just opened, calmly perusing their re- 
gister of causes, pleasantly chatting with their clients, and 
performing the part of a general volunteer in the business 
then and there transacting. 

I never in my life knew but one free-and-easy young 
gentleman to do a benevolent act, and he hung himself 
before day-break in another man’s bed-room, with a bor- 
rowed pocket-handkerchief! The free-and-easy young 
gentleman has an extensive acquaintance with the other 
young gentlemen about town; and through them man- 
ages to get wind of whatever is going on in the city amongst 
said young gentlemen, and to learn when and where he 
will be able to meet some of his own friends assembled, 
and contrive to be introduced to a valuable new acquaint- 
ance or two. He learns the evenings when you are to 
have your club anniversary, and smilingly comes in with 
the oysters and goes out with the fire. You are at the 
wharf to see a friend off in the packet to Havre or Lon- 
don; the free-and-easy young gentleman is taking his 
morning stroll, and happens that way just at the critical 
moment, and adroitly, and as matter of course, mixes with 
the throng, smiles on those about him, takes Jobson, your 
departing friend, warmly by the hand, ‘hopes he will 
have a pleasant voyage, ? and waves his hat in the air, as 
if he were there by special invitation. Free-and-easy 
young gentlemen often have so thorough a horror of con- 
versation and dialogue, that they will walk with you a 
mile without uttering a word, merely humming some 
pleasant tune to themselves, thereby letting you under- 
stand that you are in Nova Zembla, or at the North Pole, 
or any where else that is uncomfortable, as far as they are 
concerned. If the free-and-easy young gentleman travels, 
the first thing he does on starting, is to induct himself into 
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aback seat of the coach, (notwithstanding the two ladies 
in delicate health whom he has seen in the stage-office, 
and whom he knows to have engaged places,) and if any 
hints are thrown out as to the impropriety of his conduct, 
he simply stretches his leg on the seat before him, and sug- 
gests that ‘¢ his grandmother’s aunt told him to never ride 
backwards, as it was disrespectful to the horses!’ On 
board of steamboats the free-and-easy young gentleman 
is to be seen in the bows of the boat with a cigar in his 
mouth, and the boat’s glass to his eye, ranging, with 
blank-shot level, down the deck, directly in the face of 
the young lady from the country, ‘with the new gown and 

air of cherry-cheeks; or you may occasionally detect 
him hanging about the wheel-house, talking to the cap- 
tain or first officer, and making many learned observations 
on light-houses, and improvements in pistons and boiler- 
bursting. 

De .cidedly the most interesting free-and-easy young 
gentleman I ever had the happiness to form an acquain- 
tance with, was Dick Tweedy. Dick was born with two 
very happy deficiencies; he had neither blushes nor 
muscles, and you might have pulled his nose an hour by 
the clock, and not brought a drop of color into his face. 
It was he who, at a small party, personated a fat alderman, 
and was introduced to the assembled company as ‘*‘ my 
friend Alderman Veal-liams of the eighteenth ward !”’ 
In this disguise, which he had assumed just before the 
entrance of the refreshments, and, under the pretence of 
glutting his magisterial appetite, the free-and-easy young 
gentleman swept the waiter, and left not as much as the 
vestige of a crumb for his delighted constituents there 
present. 









































REFORM. 


Safe to its heart the new moon clasps the old 

And round it still its loving arms doth fold, 

For ever turning fuller to the sun, 

Until increase of light hath meile them one. = 
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SONNET. 


BY J. Rk LOWELL. 


Poet! thou art most wealthy, being poor ; 
For are not thine the only earthly ears 
Made rich with golden music of the spheres ? 
Hast thou not snowy wings whereon to soar 
Through the wide air of after and before, 
And set thee high among thy crowned peers ? 
Hath any man such joy as thy deep tears, 
Or eyes like thine to pierce great Nature’s core ? 
Thou hast the fairy coin which, in wrong hands, 
Is merely stones and leaves—in thine true gold. 
Thou art the very strength of all men’s shields: 
By divine right art monarch of all lands ; 
And there is none but willing tribute yields, 
Of worth too precious to be bought or sold. 

Nov. 25, 1841. 





RABELAIS’ EASY-CHAIR. 
PART FIRST. 


HE virtue of a good soft easy chair, does it consist 

entirely, let me ask you, my most worshipful, alder- 
manlike personage, in affording you a good comfortable 
nap during that part of the day when people, according 
io the Greeks, are cowardly ? Or is it only devised to rock 
children and simpletons, to pass away the time? No. 
The use is by placing the person so, that bodily pains, 
as those that reside in your worship’s gouty leg, or some 
nervous sinew or stitchy side of a lean scholar, being no 
longer importunate, the mind relieved from meditation 
concerning its rickety and mortal partner, may range 
more freely over land and sea, heaven and stars, man 
and the world, and lifting its fluttering butterfly pinions 
through various flowery meadows, take its way, catch- 
ing a glimpse of the sun of truth, and basking its en- 
amelled wings in that golden light. If an easy chair, 
as distinguished from the thorny, backAearing seat or 
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chair of state, men call a throne, can raise man to the 
gods, while the other depresses to earth, who can doubt 
of their relative dignity? Who ever doubted of the pre- 
ference of the philosopher to the king? An easy-chair 
philosophy has certainly claims to our serious attention. 
The sitters in easy-chairs are seldom very polemic, or con- 
tentious in their dogmas ; they are not w illing to leave this 
so comfortable support, to break their ne ighbor’s s windows ; 
they are not very apt, from mere love of distinction, to hunt 
and search up in their skulls, that identical proposition, 
the most queer, three-cornered, and hard of belief, that 
originated in these bony boxes, and after catching the ever 
strange animal assert it to be the exemplar of the whole 
universe, and a pattern idea to build another up by ; or pre- 
senting the same to the world at large, endeavor to cram 
the unintelligible stuff into every other being who will 
listen. ‘They who have had so wise a care to so ecompara- 
tively a trifling affair, as bodily convenience, are not apt 
either to waste their contemplations upon that which is 
utterly useless, either for food, drink, lodging, learning, 
profit or pleasure. So they neither quarrel, lie, nor 
fool; all which we derive from the fact that they study 
divine philosophy in an easy-chair. I suppose that if 
ever you, most worthy reader, have framed the bodily 
and visual image of a philosopher to yourself, you have 
made, him as [ have, with a long and most reverend beard, 
a countenance most overflowing with gravity, slightly 
tinetured with gall, anda sheet over his shoulders by way 
of antique drapery. We both got our notions from some 
old wood-cuts we have seen a long while ago, and there 
is great doubt of the authenticity of the same embodi- 
ment of ours. Philosophers, it may be conceded, live 
like common folk, look like the rest of mankind, may 
never in all their life write a book, compose a foolish 
theory, concocta paradoxical saying, but still may be what 
they are, with heaven-descended wisdom in their heart, 
good will on their lips, and charity wrapping them and the 
world in asilken net. But then, in such a case, they must 
belong to the sect of the easy-chair. None other school 
but what have their grimace, and their watch-words, their 
Ladge of maceration or bestiality, their nonsense, their gib- 
berish to express common truths with, in order that hearers 
may imagine them, till initiated, some novelties, some pe- 
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culiar discoveries of these same ingenious artisans in words. 
Would you imagine that one of these easy-chair philoso- 
phers would be ready to check the continuance of all 
political communities, and would have cities and states 
devoured by the earth, because they were not laid out 
after some precious device of one of his favorite writers 
or because some splay-footed thought had been installed 
mistress of his own logical faculty, “and law givers had not 
given it a fair chance to make silly ones run mad. No 
such affair would disturb his true placidity. Oris he a 
mechanical and chemical experimentalizer, classifying 
and copying, hinting and guessing, and the only end of 
all this array of physical atoms to provide for a filthy 
animal, make an angel tenda beast. Oh what an inver- 
sion of the law of nature! 

They, too, are not of the sect who deny the existence of 
God, or the necessity of practical good. They laugh 
good- humoredly, they sneer not bitterly, they hear but 
deny not, they speak without threats; conscious of so 
much evil, they seek not to increase it; and confident 
that the best possible condition consistent with our weak- 
ness, errors and crimes is for us, they do not endeavor to 
make more unhappy in grieving over that which finally 
will be seen to have been the very best. Good Socrates 
was thus good-natured to all; searching himself intently 
after truth, he no doubt wished that all were like him ; 
but it is said that his demon was useful but to one class ; : 
that class who, roused by the like love of the holy oracle, 
listened to the voice of the divinity. From some it fled, 
as light does the eye of the blind, and was a silent and 
mute prophet before them. ‘They, the vicious, the sen- 
sual and stupid, soon left the society of the prince of 
philosophers, the wisest of men, and becoming more 
firmly seated in carelessness of the good and true, since 
they had fasted and rejected the best things, jeered at the 
old quibbler and jester, as the divine Socrates no doubt 
seemed to them. Rabelais, in his introduction, likens his 
books of jesting philosophy to the conversation of the 
master Plato, and the fountain of Grecian wisdom. 
Here you may think all is a jest, all a commendation of 
drinking, and a heap of comic tales, monstrous and outra- 
geous pictures and travels, without a resemblance to truth ; 
but certainly giving as fair a history of your travels through 
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earthly existence, O man, as if you should autobiographize; 
certainly as near to the absolute verity of things relating 
to the mind, as the oft refuted theories of those who 
would more nicely fit words and names of things seen, to 
describe the invisible feelings of the human soul. ‘These 
glorious books are not perhaps a mere literal allegory, so 
much as philosophic pacamnen 5, and intermixed with apo- 
logues that would show the absurdity and the injustice 
of institutions, which to call by the names mankind 
or themselves have christened them with; would have 

led an exchange of the rack for the easy-chair. The 
author well knew, as Socrates before him, that he never 
could teach by putting thoughts into w ‘ords, but that 
every truth must be drawn and elicited from the t taught. 
It was to teach, to think, that they both make the road to 
truth. Let then the idle, and the sensual, read on, and 
be amused and tired in turn, by the recountings of battles 

with giants, and travels into fairy land, and those who 
can perceive that other things besides a novel are implied 
under these adventures, reflect of life economic, and di- 
vine religion. They who shut these Pantagruelian 
adventures, no wiser than when they opened them, 
would not have understood, perhaps would not have read, 
though the things were expressed as clearly, and as arti- 
ficially, and logically as the learned author could have 

discussed them. Well knew this abstractor of the quin- 
tessence, that men never have become wise by reading of 
books ; though experience, books and conversation are ad- 
june ts—like guides—who are useless to the crippled, are 
to travellers in an unfrequented and unmapped land. How 
rich are these volumes—the history of the mind of this 
modern Socrates—addressing themselves to the senses and 
to the fancy, to the memory and the judgment, to faith 
and the inward consciousness. Here are jests, and some- 

thing more, history and its commentary, showing the er- 
rors and the follies of the world; and, something farther, 
philosophy and religious fee ling, commendation of virtue 
and goodness under all. How gloriously simple-minded 
JEsop would have revelled amidst these allegories : how 
ingenious and satirical Lucian would have pleased to see 
how he was outdone ; and honest, virtuous Socrates would 
have found the effigy and the practice of his own life 
pourtrayed, an exhortation to virtue of such character that 
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the virtuously inclined might see and be delighted at the in- 
genuity whereby the dull find nothing but fables, where 
they found truth. Are the wild wood flowers, the notes 
of summer-flying birds, the twinkling stars of a frosty 
night, and the life of a man only created to serve as some 
convenience to lull you to sleep of a morning in the cool 
slumbering season, to light you feebly, to subserve your 
use In turning a spindle; or are these, too, parts of a 
whole, to instruct you in a great mystery, now teaching 
one truth, now another, taking new lights, assuming new 
shades, as the beams of the sun sporting amid rain drops, 

to seem the conversation to your soul of the Divine mind, 

asking where art thou? how dost thou stand towards me 2 
and dost thou love me as I do thee ? 

Is it possible for you to imagine that the divine effu- 
sions of poetry are only written to put dull folks to sleep, 
that nothing is intended to be digested and learned, and 
that these are not means to be wiser, and, hence, better. 
Let us, in considering the characteristics of the easy-chair 
philosophy, pass over its vehicle, the jesting garment of 
fabulous romance. Every simpleton i in his easy chair can 
build up a story; not, perhaps, a very ingenious, very 
aptly fitted one, not one that has therein a moral, or a 
truth, save to himself; and, after all, that may be con- 
fined to the mere sensual forms of things, never ascending 
to that which is bright and sun-formed. He may, too, 
review the passages of his own life, but may stop short 
when he has thought over the relation in which they stand 
to money-hoarding, pleasure-getting or life-sustaining. 
Here he stops short. But are we not authorized in giving 
the wreath of wisdom to one who examines history, and 
sees its secret meaning, from what faculty, what passion 
the events of his day took their origin ; how the quarrels, 
and jealousies, and stratagems of princes were engendered; 
how foolish were their wars, how destructive their insti- 
tutions, how unjust their persecutions, how aimless their 
restrictions. Great and thrilling is the lesson of human 
action, written in letters of misery and blood, a monu- 
mental obelisk of woe, with sad and mournful effigies, has 
the history of mankind been. ‘ Better than this,”’ has it 
ever repeated to be the true aim of omnipotence. ‘True, 
that as the mere historian repeats the story, we have all 
the dangerous glitter of a mock heroism, of a false patriot. 
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ism, to blind the eye of reason to the tumult and the 
vanity of the turmoil of the earthly ant-hill. Armies with 
trumpets, fields with trophies, cabinets in palaces, great 
men in plumes and armor distract us from seeing the true 
picture. But good Rabelais gives us the history of a part 
of his times, as an angel would give it, divested of its ro- 
mance, divested of its mock splendor, as being of no more 
account, not so much as the efforts of a beggarly faggot- 
bundler, gaining a conquest over a few rotten pieces of 
fire-wood. Are we enraptured with the deductions and 
discoveries of ascientific age, its false assumptions, its sen- 
sual results, without a particle of increased mental light ? 
this examination of shadows with microscopes. He dis- 
pels the fancied illusion that our zdola specus are so many 
tangible and real things ; and the learning of physicians, 
and the experiments of naturalists are put into their 
proper places in regard to their importance and their dig- 
nity. ‘Time- honored abuses , the pleadings of the lawyer 
tribe, and the false- founded axioms of the ruler, fare no 
better. Robbery and vanity, are they proven? Oh, 
what a satire is here, ‘‘ de vanitate scientiarum!’’? Pan- 
urge comes from the land of the learned, as he says, 
having learned but little, and for a very good reason, but 
little was to be learned there. It is not in a spirit of utter 
discontent and heartlessness that he writes; not in sour 
and vindictive strain, not at the folly of the learned, but 
of what is called learning. No little merit belongs to that 
teacher who would direct in, and with cause to turn from 
old glosses, and antiquated systems of nature, and errone- 
ously founded morals. What power belongs to the one 
who is deep read in the pandects and the canon law ? 
Who can draw an rage and bring his double fs to 
support a false title? How the crowd admire the inge- 
nious juggler. Ah! here is a philosopher of the right 
stamp: he has the stone in his pocket to draw, as even 
some of us know, the gold out of one’s pouches to some 
other receptacle. The good quintessential knows that his 
stuff is not legitimate truth of the ancillary stamp, hea- 
ven-descended and god-like. 

To turn to a subject of still greater importance. 

Can there be any doubt but that religious feeling is the 
expression of a popular philosophy ? ‘Then, of all things 
else, that this be pure and true, is the great aim of all 
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philanthropy. If this end is not proposed by our philoso- 
pher, I know not what is. The errors of the religion of 
his times, the array of observances, and the superstitious 
fables and erroneous dogmas of that period, he has ex- 
posed, so that the ridiculous and effete creeds might soon 
give place to a wiser and a more congenial faith. What 
more glorious end, and how can happiness be better ob- 
tained, than when faith is founded upon that which is 
reasonable, and brings forth the Christian fruit of good 
works, and when charity towards brethren, and love to- 
wards the source of all good, are the living and enduring 
principles of action? ‘To rend asunder the clouds of ig- 
norance and fear, that so grossly covered the mind, when 
he was writing, was his worthy and glorious office. Fast- 
ing and the like strange fancies, the practical piety that, 
shut up away from the world and the vineyard of duty, 
were the summit of religious practice ; like the doctors of 
the Jewish law, the dispensers and guardians of faith, in 
their zeal for tradition, had run into errors, and esteemed 
them the weightiest of the concerns of piety ; to oppose 
himself to such phantoms, that the natural dread of the 
supernatural and the strange had erected into idols, to 
break the druidical shade, and show a simpler, a more 
practical and a truer faith, was a part of the plan of the 
worthy curate of Meudon. ‘Those who, blindly wedded 
to their superstitions, were too stiff-necked to see the 
folly, read asif they did not read, they saw the letter, 
they saw not the internal meaning, and might laugh 
at the ingenuity and the frolic of the laughter- -prov oking 
apologue, while they missed its moral and its point. The 
shadows of thick darkness had wrapt the purity of a glo- 
rious faith, and the people fed with rank mist were lean 
and fleeceless ; ; the wolf devoured everywhere ; the shep- 

herds were unfaithful ; to speak openly was to speak trea- 
son and heresy ; it was dangerous to send away from the 
fold the thievish guardians , to stop the gaps in the hurdles 

where the beasts made their irruptions. How was it pos- 
sible to lead to new pastures and a better air? Luther 
and the reformation were then coming on in the good time, 

and the sensible and jocose Rabelais nobly seconded the 
good work, in showing the impiety and the absurdity of 
that array of monkish superstition that was making divine 
faith as distorted as the dreams of pagan mythologists, by 
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stripping the monster of abominations of its false jewels, 
and unsaying the charm that had so long enchanted the 
nations. 

In form, his philosophy displays both sides of a ques- 
tion; it is debated in full conclave of the merry Panta- 
gruelians ; the arguments, though laughable, go to the 
pith and marrow of the controversy: and those who have 
a distaste for the starched formal logic of the schoolmen 
might here find how charming the sound of truth, ex- 
press her oracles in what language you please. Of Im- 
mortality, of Justice, of that faith which ends in action, 
of that wisdom which searches after truth, he treats ; oreat 
and ennobling are the themes, and in all kindness, even 
to overflowing with smiles, as he teaches, is the philoso- 
pher full. We readily allow that the meaning is some- 
times not obvious, and were it acquired with little trouble, 
the author would miss one of his aims, which is to induce 
his readers to think. Oftentimes the meaning reaches 
but to a point of history, and frequently to a mere insti- 
tution of human laws or daily life; it is not always that 
the characters appear setting forth a religious or meta- 
physical truth. The whole is but a transcript of the very 
essence of those matters, whether of history, then fruitful 
in great events, or of religion, then most engrossing on ac- 
count of its many inconsistencies, and the tyranny that then 
held the minds of men in bondage, or of pure truth, then 
concealed, nay forgotten, in the jargon of the schoolmen. 
Honest and faithful, fearless and sensible, all must admit 
the good man in his easy-chair. Why did he not leave it 
and set about in a more direct way to teach men? The 
question would only be asked in this riotous, and at the 
same time indifferent age. Smile kindly upon the situa- 
tion of one who was in the power of a detestable monster, 
whose traffic was in the souls and bodies of men, and 
when to oppose the established order of things was to 
die in the vaults of the Inquisition. And learn a little 
more moderation, a little more faith ; firmly convinced of 
this one thing, that however long the human soul shall 
play with phantoms and call them truths—however long 
may be the reign of falsehood, a better day will at length 
arrive, When to speak what the heart prompts shall not 
be a crime, when it shall be learned that oftentimes 
theories are adopted, that are not believed, and look fora 
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better time in morals and religion far in the future ; then 
doing all thou canst to bring forth the better time, teach- 
ing and working, trust all things to the hands of Superior 
power, all to the eye of Infinite wisdom. A. 





A VILLAGE SKETCH. 


BY CHARLES LANMAN. 


ILLY LARNARD is the bright particular star of our 
village, as the poet hath written concerning another : 


All that life can rate 
Worth name of life, in her hath estimate ; 
Youth, beauty, wisdom, courage, virtue, all 
That happiness and prime can happy call. 


She is an only child,—the pride of her mother, and 
the joy of her father—and he is the clergyman of our 
secluded and beautiful village. As I passed by her cot- 
tage home this afternoon, which stands on the southern 
extremity of the green, about an hundred paces from the 
meeting-house. I noticed an almost startling stillness 
about the premises, as if the place were deserted. But 
this was owing to the heat and natural silence of the 
hour. The closed window-blinds, half hidden by the 
woodbine and honeysuckle, the open door, with a kitten 
sunning itself upon the sill, the neatness and perfect order 
of every thing around, bespoke it to be, not only inhabi- 
ted, but the abode of peace and contentment. Ina green 
grape-vine arbor beside the house, sat our little heroine, 
engaged in drawing some curious flowers which she had 
gathered in the meadow, during the morning walk. At 
this moment, two of her female cousins stopt at the front 
gate, and called out to her to go with them on a ramble 
in the woodlands. I had just had time to change from one 
hand to the other, my heavy string of trout, (for I was 
returning home from angling,) when out she came, bound- 
ing like a fawn, robed in white muslin, her gipsey bon- 
net awry, and a crimson scarf thrown carelessly over 
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her shoulders. This simple dress is a specimen of her 
taste in such matters, and precisely the very thing to 
correspond with her dark brown curling hair, regular 
pearly teeth, blue madonna-like eyes and blooming 
cheeks. An Italian greyhound, her constant playmate 
and companion, soon came following after, and, having 
licked the hands of the two friends as a token of recogni- 
tion, leaped a neighboring fence, and led the way across 
a clover field. When I turned to look again, the happy 
group was crossing a rude bridge, at the foot of a hill, and 
following the path | a short distance, they were lost to view. 
Lilly Larnard is now in her sixteenth year. She is 
passionately fond of the country, and I do believe, could 
she obtain permission, would spend half her time in the 
open air. If she has but one summer hour to spare, she 
goes no further than her favorite brook, half a mile from 
home, where she will angle away her time, wandering 
up the stream, to where ‘the overhanging trees throw a 
soft twilight upon her path; and, if necessity requires it, 
will off with her slippers, and wade in, after a bunch of 
lilies, or some golden pebbles. The neighboring farmer, 
as he comes to the post-office after his newspaper, early 
in the morning, if he chances to pass the parsonage, will 
most likely be saluted by a sweet smile and bow. And 
from whom, do you think? Why, from Lilly Larnard, 
who is airing the parlor, and dusting the furniture, or ar- 
ranging some flowers beside the door, with her pretty face 
almost hidden by a “* kerchief white.” And it may be, 
when mowing in one of his fields in the afternoon, he will 
be surprised by a happy laugh in an adjoming copse, and, 
on looking round, behold a party of girls returning from 
the strawberry hills, with Lilly as their leader. She is a 
pure-hearted lover of nature, and every thing, from the 
nameless flower to the cloud-capt mountain, hath a lan- 
guage which causes her to feel that the attributes of God 
are infinite. For her gayer hours, Nature “ hatha tale of 
gladness, andasmile and eloquence of beauty, that glides 
into her darker musings, with a mild and gentle sympa- 
thy, which steals away their sharpness, ere she is aware.”’ 
But how does she busy herself at home? it will be 
asked. She is an early riser; and the first thing she does 
in the morning, after she has left her room, is, to put every 


thing in its place » Which is out of place. She kindly di- 
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rects and helps Petty the servant to do those numerous 
little household duties, such as feeding the chickens and 
straining the milk, not forgetting to give little Pussy a 
saucer full of the warm, sweet liquid. She sets the break- 
fast table, prepares the toast and all those kindred delica- 
cies, and pours out the coffee, sitting at the head of the 
table, with her parents on either side. And when her 
father crosses his hands to implore the blessing, she 
meekly bends down her head, and most sweetly responds 
to the solemn—amen. If any thing is wanted from the. 
kitchen, she is up and away, and back again, almost in a 
minute, so sprightly and childlike is she in her move- 
ments. During the forenoon she 1s generally helping her 
mother to do what needle-work may be required to be 
done ; or if her father wants her to read one of his chaste 
and deeply religious sermons, the sweetness of her elo- 
quent voice makes it doubly eloquent. 

In the afternoon she is generally engaged in some be- 
nevolentduty. Notone ina hundred is so well acquainted 
with the condition of the poor of the parish. She enters 
the abode of the poor widow, and, besides administering 
to her temporal wants, gives her the overflowing sympa- 
thy of her warm heart, and administers the consolations 
of religion. Itis a common sight to see her tripping along 
the street, with a basket on her arm, covered with a clean 
napkin; and the clerk, or the more stately merchant, as 
they see her pass their ‘door, take particular pains to make 
a respectful bow, inwardly exclaiming, ‘¢who now is to 
become the debtor of Lilly Larnard Y? And the stlanger, 
who may have met her in his morning walk, fails not to 
inquire of his host at noon, ‘* who the lovely maiden is, 
that wears a white dress and a gipsey bonnet ?”’ 

Lilly is not only a church-going Christian, but her life 
is one continual round of charitable deeds and Christian 
duties, almost worthy of an angelic being. She has a 
class of little boys in the Sabbath school, and they are all so 
fond of their amiable teacher, that I do believe they would 
undergo any trial for her sake. She loves her Bible, and 
would be unhappy were she deprived of the privilege of 
reading it every day. When she rises from her pillow at 
dawn, she kneels beside her couch, and breathes her 
offering of prayer; and so, too, when the day is ended, 
and she retires to repose. 
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Her father is a clergyman of easy fortune. The prayer 
of his youth, ‘‘give me neither poverty nor riches,’’ 
seems to have been kindly answered by the Most High. 
About one year ago he bought a beautiful chestnut pony, 
and, all saddled and bridled, presented to Lilly on her 
fifteenth birth-day. As might be expected, she was per- 
fectly transported with the ‘oift. ‘¢Q, father,’’ said she, 
‘how I will try to merit your approbation i in every action 
of my life!’ A colored boy, named Tommy, is Lilly’s 
groom and page, and he seems to love the pony and his 
mistress above every thing else in the world. A smarter 
and better hearted page did not follow a high born lady 
of the Feudal mes. Lilly has now become a first-rate 
rider, and often, when with her friends, takes pleasure in 
boasting of her noble accomplishment, and the speed of 
her horse. When she has been out riding, she most 
always manages to canter through the middle street of the 
village, on her return. Sometimes she is alone, with her 
dog, and sometimes accompanied by some female friend. 
Only a week ago, (the very day I caught that two pound 
aaa ,) while standing upon a hill, I saw her trying to leap 
a narrow, but deep brook, and she did not give up trying 
until she had accomplished the deed. I think ifher pony 
had been gifted with the power of speech, he would have 

said, ** well done, you courageous girl, you possess more 
spirit than I thought you had.” 

Lilly left school about two years ago, because her father 
chose to superintend her education himself. She is a 
good scholar, and speaks French fluently. You could 
hardly puzzle her with questions in history, geography, 
or mathematics. Her modesty and simplicity of charac- 
ter are so great, that you would be surprised at the extent 
of her book information and practical knowledge. She 
has a wonderful talent for making herself agreeable under 
all circumstances. If she meets a beggar woman in the 
street, she will talk familiarly with her about her sorrows, 
instructing her how to bear up under every trial. She is 
the universal favorite of the whole village. All who 
know her, the poor and the rich, from the child of three 
years to the hoary head, all love her with the affection 
of a sister or daughter. "She smiles with those who smile, 
and weeps with those who weep. Servant girls consult 
with her about purchasing a new dress, and little child- 
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ren invite her to participate with them in their various 
pasiimes. 

Lilly Larnard is a lover of poetry, whether she sees it 
in the primrose, the evening cloud, or hears it in the 
laughing rivulet and the song of birds; or reads it in the 
pages of Spenser and Milton, Shakespeare, Wordsworth, 
and Coleridge. She is fond of music, too, and plays de- 
lightfully on the harp. Her voice is sweeter than the 
sound of falling waters, when heard at a distance, in the 
stillness of the twilight hour. She knows nothing of 
fashion, and if she did, would consider it beneath her dig- 
nity to be incommoded or swayed byit. Instead of deck- 
ing herself with gew-gaws, as thousands do, for a flashy 
appearance in the gay saloon, within sound of the rude 
jest and foolish flattery, she strives, by watchfulness and 
care, to purify her daily conduct, for she is not less prone 
to sin, than all other human hearts. Necklaces does she 
sometimes wear, in her playful glee, made of the purple 
fruit that feed the small birds in the morn, and beautiful 
is the gentle stain then visible on the blue veins of her 
milk-white bosom. 

Never has she been more than thirty miles away from 
the village of her birth. She has read of cities and the 
busy multitudes that throng them, of armies and navies, 
of politics and war, but all these things to her are but as 
the visions ofa dream. She is ignorant of the real condi- 
tion and character of the great world, for nought but the 
echo of its din has ever fallen upon her ear. She listens 
with wonder to the deeds which I sometimes tell her [ have 
been an unwilling witness of in the wilderness of men. 
She thinks it strange that the inhabitants of cities should 
think so much of the present life and so little of the fu- 
ture. Her days have been spent in innocence beneath 
the blue dome of the illimitable sky, inhaling the pure, 
unadulterated air of the country, now sporting in the sun- 
shine, and now sprinkled by a refreshing shower, while 
the loveliest of flowers and birds, and holy and tender af- 
fections, have been her hourly companions; and _ her 
nights have passed away in pleasant dreams of that bright 
world beyond the stars, 
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LONGFELLOW’S BALLADS AND POEMS.* 


p hteo genius of Longfellow, in his prose and poetry, 
resembles the invention displayed in the decoration 
of the old Gothic Churches. The attention is arrested by 
innumerable points and pinnacles, fretted with carving, 
niches filled with statues of grave and reverend beauty, 
angels peeping from latticed stalls, vine leaves and flowers 
surrounding lofty pillars, altars abounding with marble 
statuary, gold leaf and silver, sun-illumined windows, 
shedding on wall and pavement the roseate memory of 
saints and apostles. There is a multitude of details, and 
each is choice and picturesque. With just such imagery 
and symbols are the poems of Longfellow filled. There 
is no fine apologue in ancient mythology, no legend of 
the middle age or quaint northern superstition, but there 
his muse ‘** makes her pendent bed and procreant cradle.’ 
These are the objects in which his fancy delights, for 
fancy is the most active function of our poet’s mind, not 
imagination, Fancy is employed in collecting glittering 
ornaments ; Imagination seizes some vast whole and pro- 
duces a poem, through which the mind may turn and 
revolve and live, as in another complete world. In this 
highest order of poetry, Longfellow has produced nothing. 
He wants the fusing power of imagination to melt and 
weld all in one perfect whole. But he has in perfection 
the skill of working in mosaic, of collecting whatever is 
rare and beautiful, and setting it in a choice frame-work 
of art. He is the most accomplished workman of the 
poetic guild; he adorns and illustrates a few brief stan- 
zas as Benvenuto Cellini wrought and enchased royal 
goblets. His verse, like the lark, rises to heaven ina 
single flight and returns straightway to the ground again, 
till it wakes afresh from its lowly nest. He is not ‘“ the 
Theban eagle, sailing with supreme dominion through 
the azure deep of air.”? He does not illustrate that fine 
line of Wither which Charlee Lamb loved to quote for its 
adaptation of sound to sense, its struggling labored dignity, 


If thy verse do brave yi tower, 
As she makes wing, she gets power. 





*Ballads and other poems, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, author of 
‘Voices of the Night,” “ Hyperion,” etc. Cambridge. John Owen. 1842. 
18mo. pp. 132. 
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But short of this heroic flight, known only to the great 
masters of song, the poems of Longfellow are of exceed- 
ing beauty. ‘They offer a succession of refined images, 
plaintive sentiments and warlike trumpet tones, en- 
couraging noble resolution and dignity of character ; nor 
is the excellence of the versification to be omitted as a 
matter of less consequence. He has a fine ear for har- 
mony and practises with skill the most varied measures. 
We have compared the poems to the ornaments of the 
Gothic cathedral, the versification is the organ which 
fills every niche and remotest shrine with melody 

It is an agreeable task to write the praises of Longfel- 
low; it is a more welcome one to the reader to hear 
Longfellow himself speak, so we proceed to give some ex- 
tracts from his volume. The Ballads are four, and two of 
them relate to original American themes. The Skeleton 
in Armour, is an attempt to plant a legend on the sea- 
shore of Newport. Barren and unproductive as these 
modern times are of romance, this is a manufactured 
tradition that deserves to take root. The antiquarians of 
Denmark claim a certain round tower at Newport, as an 
early work of Northern hands, in times before the twelfth 
century, and not long since a skeleton was dug up at Fall 
River clad in complete armor. These are the facts, now 
look at the poetry : 


Speak ! speak! thou fearful guest 
Who, with thy hollow breast 
Still in rude armour drest, 
Comest to daunt me! "| 
Wrapt not in Eastern balms, 
But with thy fleshless palms 
Stretched, as if asking alms, 
Why dost thou haunt me ? 


Then from those cavernous eyes 
Pale flashes seemed to rise, 
As when the Northern skies 
Gleam in December ; 
And, like the water’s flow 
Under December’s snow, 
Came a dull voice of woe 
From the heart’s chamber. 


This is a noble use made of the skeleton, to put such 
poetic life in him. He was a “ Viking old! > and would 
in his boyhood tame the ger-falcon: 
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And, with my skates fast bound, 

Skimmed the half-frozen sound, 

That the poor whimpering hound 
Trembled to walk on. 


That is a fine winter picture of the hound shuddering 
on the edge of the ice, and its introduction in this fine 
poem shows the poet. ‘The pirate life, came next, and 
wassail, and then the wooing : 


I wooed the blue-eyed maid, 
Yielding, yet half afraid, 
And in the forest’s shade 
Our vows were plighted. 
Under its loosened vest 
Fluttered her little breast, 
Like birds within their nest 
By the hawk frighted. 


He told his tale of love, and the story of his life to old 
Hildebrand, the father, while the minstrels listened mute 
in the hall. He was but a Viking, and she a prince’s 
daughter. He was discarded and carried her off. Then 
came the pursuit at sea, the encounter; and the ship, 
driven through the storm, came to this western shore. 
The wife in due time was buried under the tower, and a 
Viking, with nothing on earth to employ himself with in 
a dull country, fell on his spear. 

The Wreck of the Hesperus is a noble original ballad ; 
one that deserves to be said and sung, ‘familiar as 
household words,’’ all along the great Atlantic coast, 
where every moaning wind tells some tale of woe and 
shipwreck. This is a true ballad, not eked out by cheap 
sentimentality, but each stanza filled by a picture which 
speaks to the eye and the heart. 


The breakers were right beneath her bows, 
She drifted a dreary wreck, 

And a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like iciclesfrom her deck. 


She struck where the white and fleecy waves 
Looked soft as carded wool, 

But the cruel rocks, they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 


The rattling shrouds, all sheathed in ice, 
With the masts went by the board ; 

Like a vessel of glass, she strove and sank, 
Ho! ho! the breakers roared! 
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At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 
A fisherman stood aghast, 

To see the form of a maiden fair, 
Lashed close to a drifting mast. 


The salt-sea was frozen on her breast, 
The salt tears in her eyes ; 

And he saw her hair, like the brown sea-weed, 
On the billows fall and rise.” 


But we pass on to the longest poem of the collection, 
‘¢'The Children of the Lord’s Supper,” from the Swedish 
of wey Tegnér. We were about calling this poem a 
Swedish Pastoral, and the name would be more out of 
place than the idea, for just such simplicity, pure-hearted- 
ness and nationality as the true idyll conveyed, as an ex- 
pression of sentiment and feeling, growing out of actual 
life, does this poem set forth. Simple lovers and simple 
shepherds, plucking flowers, and sounding village notes on 
the pipe, were never more natural or innocent in their un- 
premeditated songs than the good bishop who here sets 
forth a living scene of the peasantry in the country church. 

Longfellow has wisely devoted a few pages in his pre- 
face to a series of pictures of Swedish life, outline 
sketches, full of picturesque and fanciful moral sugges- 
tions, a skilful prelude, which tunes the mind to a due 
perception of the incidents of the poem. ‘* Frequent,”’ 

says he, ‘* are the village churches, standing by the road- 
side, each in its own little garden of Gethsemane. In the 
parish register great events are doubtless recorded. Some 
old king was christened or buried in that church ; and a 
littie sexton, with a rusty key, shows you the baptismal 
font, or the coffin. In the church-yard are afew flowers, 
and much green grass; and daily, the shadow of the 
church spire, with its long tapering finger, counts the 
tombs, representing a dial- plate of human life, on which 
the hours and minutes are the graves of men. The stones 
are flat, and large, and low, and perhaps sunken, like the 
roofs of old houses. On some are armorial bearings ; on 
others only the initials of the poor tenants, with a date, as 
on the roofs of Dutch cottages. They all sleep with their 
heads to the westward. Each held a lighted taper in his 
hand when he died; and in his coffin were placed his 
little heart-treasures, and a piece of money for his last 
journey. Babes, that came lifeless into the world, were 
carried in the arms of grey-haired old men, to the only 
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cradle they ever slept in; and in the shroud of the dead 
mother were laid the little garments of the child, that 
lived and died in her bosom. And over this scene the 
village pastor looks from his window in the stillness of mid- 
night, and says im his heart, ‘* How quietly they rest, all 
the departed !”’ 

‘¢ Near the chureh-yard gate stands a poor-box, fasten- 
ed to a post by iron bands, and secured by a padlock, 
with a sloping wooden roof to keep off the rain. If it be 
Sunday, the peasants sit on the church steps and con their 
psalm-books. Others are coming down the road with 
their beloved pastor, who talks to them of holy things 
from beneath his broad-brimmed hat. He speaks of fields 
and harvests, and of the parable of the sower, that went 
forth to sow. He leads them to the Good Shepherd, and 
to the pleasant pastures of the spirit-land.”’ 

It is May, and the church gates are now open for the 
celebration of a holy rite, in which the young men and 
girls are to confirm the vows of their baptism. The church 
is clean swept, and adorned with flowers for the cere- 
mony. ‘Thus proceeds the poem in the happiest hex- 
ameters :-— 

** There stood the church like a garden: the Feast of the Leafy Pavilions 

Saw we in living presentment. From noble arms on the church wall 

Grew forth a cluster of leaves, and the preacher’s pulpit of oak-wood 

Budded once more anew, as aforetime the rod before Aaron. 

Wreathed thereon was the Bible with leaves, and the Dove, washed with 

Wailer te nua fastened, a necklace had on of wild-flowers. 

But in front of the choir, round the altar-piece painted by Horberg, 

Crepta garland gigantic ; and bright-curling tresses of angels 

Peeped, like the sun from a cloud, out of the shadowy leaf-work. 


Likewise the lustre of brass, new-polished, blinked trom the ceiling, 
And for lights there were lilies of Pentecost set in the sockets.” 


The preacher came and questioned the throng from the 
ehancel, and when they all answered yes! and assumed 
the vows, he again addressed them. He talked of Punty, 
Virtue, of Youth. 

** The sun-illumined, where Judgment 

Stood like a father before you, and Pardon, clad like a mother, 


Gave you her hand to kiss, and the loving heart was forgiven, 
Life was a play, and your hands grasped after the roses of heaven !” 


Of Innocence. 


‘Innocence, child beloved, is a guest from the souls of the blessed, 
Beautiful, and in her hand a lily ; on life’s roaring billows 


Swings she ip safety, she heedeth them not, in the ship she js sleeping.” 
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In such strains the preacher spake of Love, of Forgive- 
ness, of Atonement, and at the end, such was the warmth 
and holiness of the hour, he anticipated the next Sunday, 
and then celebrated the Lord’s Supper— 


O! then seemed it to me, as if God, with the broad eye of mid-day, 

Clearer looked in at the windows, and all the trees in the churchyard 

ee down their summits of green, and the grass on the graves ’gan to 
shiver. 


The measure of this poem is not familiar enough to the 
ear to become, at once, so popular as the merit of the 
verse and the subject both demand, but a little acquaint- 
ance will soon overcome this difficulty. The simplicity 
of the poem is remarkable: it relies upon no external 
aids; it sets forth, in choice numbers, a scene of which 
the parallel almost daily occurs in one of ourownchurches. 
For this, the poem is something more to us than a trans- 
lation: it speaks to us of the beautiful rites in our own 
land, with atouching, eloquent spirit of reverence. Here 
youth is as gentle, and maiden sighs are beautiful as in 
the northern land of the Saga; the aged priest weekly 
sets forth the same doctrines of holiness and power; the 
churches gleam with happy faces: the architecture of the 
humblest meeting-house has its own language of sacred- 
ness and propriety. In Christianity all are brothers, and 
we feel that the good words of Bishop Tegnér are spoken 
for us too. 

The Miscellaneous Poems have, many of them, been 
contributed to periodicals, one of them lately, Blind 
Bartimeus, (a beautiful poem in the unity of the concep- 
tion, and the rhythm filled to its height by the rising elo- 
quence of the Greek,) appeared in this magazine. They 
are of different degrees of merit. The Rainy Day seems 
to us perfect. 


The day is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 
It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 
The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall, 
And the Ls is dark and dreary. 


My life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never —— 7 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering past, 

But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 
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Be still sad heart! and cease repining ; 
Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 
Thy fate is the common fate of all, 
Into each life some rain must fall, 

Some days must be dark and dreary.” 


‘¢ Excelsior,”’ the last poem of the volume, is one of 
those animated moral poems, full of courage and vrandeur, 
in which Longfellow excels. It is a noble motto, and as 
we close the book, we would fain say to the author, two, 
‘¢ Excelsior !?? Much may be expected from the rare union 
of genius and learning (a union rare in the brief record of 
American literature,) in Professor Longfellow. Of this 
he may be assured that he has a spirit, a mingling of the 
Classic and Romantic, to disdain mediocrity, and a vast 
fund of good sense to support him in whatever a fastidious 
taste may permit him to undertake. 





THE UPROARIOUS YOUNG GENTLEMAN. 


> ioe uproarious young gentleman generally enters a 
room with an “Ha! ha! my lads—how are ye! 
how are ye!’’ shakes hands boisterously all round and 
manages to introduce something into each one of his 
salutations that shall, at least remotely, justify a roaring 
burst of laughter. If a new book is lying on your table, 
ora present from a friend in China, he clutches it up 
with tremendous eagerness and enthusiasm, and exclaims, 
‘¢ Hallo! what have you got here?”’ ‘The uproarious young 
gentleman is good-looking, with a full, burly countenance, 
and a pair of “commanding whiskers. He is sometimes 
a stout clerk in a jobbing-house, oftener a junior partner 
in a wholesale grocery, and still more frequently a re- 
spectable young butcher with big arms and broad shoul- 
ders, ina blue coat, anda silk hat with a crape wound 
about its base, and who is known familiarly as a ‘* Bowery 
boy!’ Uproarious young gentlemen are not, however, 
confined to these three interesting classes of soc lety, but 
are found sprinkled in every company, less rarely, it is 
true, as you ascend the scale. ‘To be overtaken in the 
street by an uproarious young gentleman, cannot be fairly 
considered the most delightful event in one’s life: he 
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invariably slaps you on the back (at the same time bawl- 
ing in yourear, ‘* Ah! my hearty, which way ?’’) in such 
a manner as, if you are a non-resident or standing bail 
for an indicted gentleman who has fled the county, to 
bring your heart into your mouth. 'The number of shoul- 
ders that the uproarious young gentleman has dislecated 
in the most public manner cannot be counted, and it would 
seem that he should be followed as regularly by a surgeon 
with his box of instruments and a roll of bandages, as if 
he were a shark ora chain-shot. The chief possession of 
this worthy young gentleman is a pair of brass-hinged 
lungs, which are never out of repair, and which he kee ps 
in fine order by constant exercise at public places, by crying 
‘Hey! Hey !” in asharp, fife-lke key at political meet- 
ings, to set the cheerers on; by joining a boat-club and 
practising horrid boat-songs on the bay, in express viola- 
tion of the law against “ disturbing ihe quiet of our 
waters;’’? and more particularly by going home late at 
night, ‘and bursting out directly under the windows of 
peaceful citizens, in a voice which shoots sheer per- 
pendicular up the side of the house some sixty feet, like a 
fizzing signal rocket. 

The uproarious young gentleman is conspicuous at fires, 
and may be seen dashing about in a box-coat, with a red 
worsted comforter about his neck, shouting, “Play away !?? 
‘Tilt your pipe!’ ** More hose this way—more hose 
and two or three boys!’ By these means he keeps him- 
self in a very pleasurable state of excitement, and im- 
presses the looker-on with the idea that he is an amaz- 
ingly public-spirited individual and active young man. 

He frequently manceuvres himself into the situation of 
assistant foreman of an engine, and in performing the ardu- 
ous duties connected therewith, full play is given to his 
ramping, rattling disposition,with accompaniments of brass 
trumpet (for it was he that had the ordinance amended so 
that assistants are authorizedto carry the tube as well as the 
chief,) a running orchestra of bare-headed boys, shriek- 
ing ‘ fire! fire! "> till they are as hot and as red as baked 
bricks, and a heavy bass of engine wheels and firemen’s 
voices. 

After his twelfth glass, the uproarious young getleman 
commits all manner of absurdities ; and if he be at a 
party among ‘* pleasant sort o ’ people that use ingrain 
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carpets, and don’t mind a little fun!’ and a break-down 
jig is suggested to wind up the evening with, the discreet 
housewife slips into the basement immediately under the 
parlor where the uproarious young gentleman is going 
through his paces, and clears the glasses and light crock- 
ery from the table to prevent breakage if the uproarious 
young gentleman should think proper, in the progress of 
the jig, to work his way through the upper floor ! 

The uproarious young gentleman appears to have butone 
grand object in life—and that is to make as much noise 
and pother as he conveniently can. In furtherance of 
this laudable design, he pulls your door-bell as if he were 
tugging at the great Tom of Moscow ; his knock is thun- 
der itself; and his cheers at the theatre and bravo at the 
opera, a series of explosions which break from him as if, 
like voices from tombs and caverns of the earth, they 
would rend his body to obtain an utterance. In ice-cream 
gardens he thumps the floor of the box as if a convention 
of auctioneers were there assembled practising their ham- 
mers preparatory to an exposure of nothing less than the 
entire planetary system to public sale, and at the hotel 

table, he lifts his voice in his repeated calls to the waiter, 
as if he thought that useful white or colored gentleman, 
had planted himself on the extreme point of Cape Magel- 
lan or Cape Horn, as far out of hearing as possible. 
There is a species of the genus uproarious young gentle- 
man which might be styled the zoological young gentle- 
man, and whose uproar consists mainly of admirable 
off-hand imitations of various members of the animal 
creation, for whom the said gentleman entertains the 
warmest sympathy and most profound admiration. For 
instance: whena party is breaking up, and the young 
ladies are on the stairs with their hoods and shawls on, 
descending into the hall, the zoological young gentleman 
who is in their very midst, suddenly, and to the great tre- 
pidation of the fair creatures by whom he is surrounded, 
breaks into a compound noise, part screech, part hoot, in 
imitation of his friend the owl—that wonderful bird having 
just such around bushy head, and just such a pair of round 
staring eyes as the uproarious young gentleman himself. 
Shortly after, when they are standing on the door-steps, 
bidding their hostess good-night, the zoological gentleman 
flutters his arms rapidly against his sides, and utters a 
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clear, vocal cock-a-doodle-doo, in token of his having en- 
gaged to wait upon the pretty young lady in blue eyes and 
white satin, in the very teeth of a desperate young man in 
black whiskers and an eight dollar beaver hat. ‘The zoo- 
logical young gentleman also gives you the lion with a 
sore throat: a quail in a rye stubble; and, to amuse a 
select company collected at Mrs. Twirk’s, a market sloop 
with its live stock entire, pigs, poultry, boatswain, milch- 
cow and captain. This species of the uproarious young 
gentleman 1s becoming more scarce every year. ‘Tight 
neck-stocks and a rigid system of police, are unfavorable 
to the development of his peculiar kind of talent! 





LINES WRITTEN IN THE NOTCH OF THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS. 


BY MRS. MARY E. HEWITT. 


Dread mountain gorge! that hast thy way, 
In gloom, the sterile hills among ; 
Where coldly falls the cheering ray, 
To light thy path with rocks o’erhung— 
Here, ’mid your wild and dark defile, 
O’erawed, and wonder-whelmed I stand ; 
And ask, is this the fearful vale 
That opens on the shadowy land? 


Gone from your path the antler’d herd, 
Nor moose, nor cariboo* intrude ; 

Nor hum of bee, nor song of bird, 
Awake the voiceless of solitude. 

No sound comes o’er my listening ear, 
To break the solemn, calm, profound ; 

But through the hush methinks I hear 
The very stillness breathe around. 


Art thou of earthquake old the track ? 
Or were these towering ramparts piled 


When first He bade the wave roll back,, 





*A species of large elk, that has made its appearance among the White 
Mountains, is there knowa by the name of the carriboo. 
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And young creation’s morning smiled ? 
Or ’mong your caves primeval pent, 

Here burst the red volcano’s wrath ? 
Dark glen, what power resistless rent 

Through these eternal rocks a path ? 


Thou stream—thus winding silently, 

From forth the narrow valley sped ; 
When, through all time’s immensity, 

Was fashioned here thy darksome bed ? 
When from the erst submerged earth, 

The flood flowed back from hill and plain 
Rolled here the wave, subsiding, forth, 

To join the far receding main ? 


Bright waterfall ! that from o’erhead, 
Adown the rocky steep dost glide ; 
And like a shining silver threed, 





W hile vines and motley mosses cling 
To cliffs that part to givethee way, 
As they, to grace so fair a thing, 


Had decked them forth for holiday— 


Thou, gleaming through the valley’s shade, 
Like hope ’mid desolation sprung, 

To cheer the wanderer through the glade— 
Give to your flow exhaustiess tongue ! 

Sing, as from crag to crag you leap— 
Unto the listening valley tell, 

Who called you from your crystal sleep, 
And bade you from the mountain well. 


And you, ye hoar triumvirate,* 
Your shaggy brows with clouds o’erhung ; 
Your uplift heads at morning’s gate 
Your feet the distant vales among— 
Your sleeping avalanches wake! 
Speak forth in thunder from your height— 
Shout, till the firm set mountains quake, 
And say who piled ye in your might! 


What all pervading presence near, 
Swells through the valley like a flood ? 





* Mounts Washington, Adams, and Jefferson. 
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My awe-struck soul, and filled with fear, 
Me through the silence whispers, ‘‘ God !” 

‘¢ A God!—A God !”—the hills awake— 
From rock, and stream, and springing sod, 


A thousand echoing voices break 
Exultant forth, ““ A God!—A God !” 





THE CITY ARTICLE. 


MONUMENTS IN CITIES. 


, on first feeling, perhaps, in walking through the 
streets of a great city, when the mind is free from 
any engrossing care or pursuit, and the interest excited is 
simply that which the scene may produce, is pride in the 
various show of employments. We rejoice in the display 
of wealth, in long lines of houses, the glittering succes- 
sion of carriages, the intermingled fashion and trade, 
the quick glancing lights shooting across the web of so- 
ciety, as a fine lady in silks is relieved by a chimney- 
sweeper, or dustman in dirty woollens; wealth and po- 
verty, the hght and shade ever crossing and multiplying 
the groups of the historical pictures, each moment form- 
ing and breaking up again on the pavement. ‘The sun is 
a fine painter for clouds, sea or land; and of a fine day 
in Broadway he lends colors to the scene none of his 
numerous flashy imitators can equal. When this na- 
tional gallery is open, we surrender ourselves as mere 
spectators, and have not a thought beyond the passing 
scene. We rejoice in the beauty of the ladies, the gal- 
lantries of the gentlemen, and even the exquisite gar- 
ments on the back of the fop come in for a share of our 
admiration. But few are the moments in which we thus 
thoughtlessly live in the present, for the scene has its 
quick changes, and another hour brings around its reverse. 
The same streets are tenanted by the poor, by the care- 
worn and suffering. Disease totters or shambles along 
where ease and health gaily ambled. Faces, marked by 
distress, tell another tale than those bright whispering eyes, 
which were answered in gallantries. The picture has grown 
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darker, and there is little consolation seen in the present. 
To what end is all this toil and journeying, multitudes 
hurrying along in one ceaseless stream—in constant 
change, nought seems left for the mind to repose upon ; 
the friends of yesterday are gone, and many a form that 
once thronged the street 1s no more; new fashions are 
exhibited, new advertisements paraded, and nothing is as 
it was. Even most of the shops have not only changed 
owners, but trades and occupations. One feels his foot- 
hold very uncertain in so fickle a city, and life is a mere 
masquerade. The gross earth grows dull to our concep- 
tions: it is mere mud and stenes; its busy hum is vain 
prattle ; its hurrying occupants mere intriguers and mo- 
ney-getters. Who has not felt this weariness of the heart, 
as dull familiarity came to hedge in every upward 
thought with its ceaseless commonplace. Cities are the 
graves of liberal thoughts, cemeteries of brick and mor- 
tar, where no flowers grow and no trees wave in the 
breath of Heaven. Iron-hearted Trade and Mammon 
have set up their rule, and banished Poetry, Romance 
and [Imagination from their government. 

At moments when such thoughts have possession of the 
mind, and they even form the habits of living of many, 
unconsciously, how would these sensations be changed 
if one came suddenly upon a street set apart to the 
memory of anew benefactors, and crowded with statues 
and monuments! He would feel a touch of that sacred- 
ness and awe with which travellers walk the long-de- 
serted pavements of Pompeii. ‘There would he be re- 
minded by a voice from other days, that all was not alike 
vain and frivolous; the solemn statues of the dead would 
recall to us our duties among the living, and the mute 
busts of those who toiled and won a noble name 
among our ancestors would preach to us to be men 
too, and no longer waste life in frivolity. ‘The monu- 
ments of great men remind us that there is some- 
thing nobler in man than furnishing the body with bread 
—something that outlives the tomb; when even in this 
world, fame is made real and visible to the eye. ‘They 
withdraw the thoughts of the indifferent passer-by to a 
sacred idea of excellence and honor solemnly registered 
by a departed generation in enduring marble. They re - 
heve the vexed thoughts of the man of business, tired of 
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each day’s cares and insincerities, to look upon some fair 
inscription, setting forth the good life and fame of one 
who was a model in his profession, who labored in the 
midst of the degrading and trivial for lofty ends, whose 
name teaches that in the common scenes of these very 
streets it was possible to do some acts worthy of remem- 
brance. Perhaps a single glance at a noble monument 
may relieve the burdened bosom of a load of misanthropy 
and disgust. A column is a lofty moralist, teaching man 
that even for this earth he lives not only in a sordid 
present, but that his honorable existence is prolonged in 
the hearts of a grateful nation. 

As a people, we have too few of these and similar in- 
centives to the imagination. Our daily life is too prosaic 
and homely. We do not cultivate, as part of the popular 
education, ideas of magnanimity. We have no desire to 
keep before us, In the view of Heaven, memorials of those 
great and good men who have lived for us. In the midst 
of changing laws, broken families and fluctuating wealth, 
we rather huddle through hfe than live. If there were 
one work of art set up in a thoroughfare as a monument 
of a great man, that would suggest thoughts of reverence 
and duty as we passed it daily, we should have one more 
appeal to good living, one more help to virtue. 

There is a noble passage in Wilhelmmeister, which 
should be written asa law in the minds of all legislators for 
the people. ‘*‘ Men,’’ says Goethe, ‘‘are soinclined to con- 
tent themselves with what is commonest; the spirit and 
the senses so easily grow dead to the impressions of the 
beautiful and the perfect, that every one should study to 
nourish in his mind the faculty of feeling these things by 
every method in his power. Forno man can bear to be 
entirely deprived of such enjoyments: it is only because 
they are not used to taste of what is excellent, that the 
generality of people take delight in silly and insipid 
things, provided they be new. For this reason, we ought 
every day, at least, to hear a little song, read a good 
poem, see a fine picture, and if it be possible, to speak a 
few reasonable words.’’ He might have added in the 
same spirit, to look upon a noble statue. For a statue is 
a popular edition of a good book; it is a biography pen- 
cilled in marble, where the ruling passions, the master 
thoughts are written in the lineaments of the face, and 
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greatness is preserved in the mien and attitude. A truly 
great statue of Washington erected in this city, with the 
impress of genius impressed upon it, and conveyed in the 
dignity and heroism that sat upon the brow of the first 
warrior and the first peace-maker of this country, would 
it not impress the minds of the people more than any 
biography can ? 

We have been led to these remarks at the present time 
by a memorial recently presented to the Common Coun- 
cil, by the men ‘‘ of wisest censure”’ in the community, 
praying that a statue be erected to Washington, and en- 
trusting the work to the native sculptor, Stour. The 
memorial is as follows : 


We, the undersigned, impressed with the value of a noble 
work of Art, worthily conceived and executed, and devoted to 
the honor of Wasuincron ; a work that shall at once be a mon- 
ument of the past, a memorial of the present, and an inheritance 
to other times; a work National in its character, and by its 
presence here, of especial pride and interest to the citizens of New 
York: and believing that the proper time has come, the public 
desiring such a work, do petition that this undertaking be com- 
menced speedily, and that James V. Stour, sculptor, as a native 
of New York, for motives of patriotism, and the encouragement 
of native talent, and above all, for his tried genius and fitness for 
the work, be entrusted to execute a Statue or WasHINGTON 
FOR THIS CITY. 

January 1st, 1842. 


WasuincTon Irvine, VaLenTINE Mort, 
JAMES KENT, Joun W. Francis, 
Fitz Greene Hatieck, MM. H. Grinnet, 
Henry Brevoort, SAMUEL JONES, 
Francis L. Hawks, Bens. T. ONDERDONK, 
Bens. F. But wer, Tueo. FRELINGHUYSE N 
J. K. Pauxpine, J. F. ScHROEDER, 
Ww. C. Bryant, AuaustE Davezac, 
N. P. Wittuis, F. A. TaLLMADGE, 
CHARLES ANTHON, J. M. WarnwrieutT, 
Wm. A. Durr, Marurin Liviyeston, 
Joun TRUMBULL, THEO. SEDGWICK, 
Epwin Forrest, Tuos. H. SKINNER. 


Morean Lewis, 


There is now a prospect of the work being undertaken in 
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earnest. Here are names representing every important 
interest than can be affected by the work, and it 1s under- 
stood that the ‘* powers that be’’—the gentlemen of the 
Common Council—are well disposed to the undertaking. 
We trust that the statue will be commenced at once, at 
the public charge. Of the ability of the sculptor, the 
unanimity with which men of the most opposite profes- 
sions and tastes have enlisted themselves in his service, is 
the best proof; and they are men, too, well qualified to 
judge. We have ourselves seen a model of the head of 
Washington by the artist, which conveys to us all that in- 
definable gravity and character, the peculiarities of Wash- 
ington, which surrounded him as an atmosphere, and kept 
all baseness ata distance. It is a head to be proud of, and 
to be revered; a head which marks Washington as great 
a man as he was a good man, if it is worth while to pre- 
serve such distinctions at all: a head which does not 
shrink, in a single lineament, by the side of the colossal 
Napoleon of Canova. Most of the portraits of Washing- 
ton lack this kindling expression of intellect; they are 
somewhat tame and domestic, they represent Washington 
in repose; even the bust of Houdon, which 1s ‘said to be 
the best likeness, as the President of the National Aca- 
demy, Morse, remarks, is asleep, ‘‘ the bust of Stout is 
Washington awake, and on the eve of battle.’’* 

We are especially pleased with the selection of names 
to the memorial. It is appropriately headed by Wash- 
ington Irving as one whose fame and influence are beyond 
the reach of accident, whose life spent in the elevating 
pursuit of literature, the historian of America, entitle 
him to lead the honorable names that follow. High on 
the list is Trumbull, the friend of Washington ; Paulding, 
than whom the name of Washington has no nobler 
champion, Bryant whose muse breathes no thought that 
is not inspired with the love of country and of man; 
Forrest, the representative of a profession the perfection 
of which may be defined as living statuary, and who has 
borne his testimony to this work by the saying that 
never has he conceived a nobler expression of manly ener- 
gy and beauty; and others, divines, physicians, merchants, 





* Letter from Samuel F. B. Morse to James V. Stout. 
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jurists to each one of whom this work calls up the idea 

of something elevated in his own pursuit, and to one and 
all of whom the name of Washington is dear as life and 
liberty itself. 





THE FINE ARTS. 
THE PARK THEATRE. 


HE remarks in our last number on the policy of setting aside 
all other stage a to pay the Ellsler extravagant 
prices, received a melancholy confirmation at the close of her en- 
gagement in the publication of a card by Mr. Simpson, stating that 
he had paid something more than five thousand dollars to the fair 
star, and that, including the profits of an extra night, in which 
Elisler had played without charge, the management had actually 
lost more than two thousand dollars. It did not appear whether 
this loss had been sustained on the Ellsler nights, or upon the 
whole period of her engagement, including the intermediate 
nights upon which she did not appear. But whichever way the 
loss accrued, it was evident the management had played the 
wrong card. LEllsler, on her arrival in this country, shculd have 
been “engaged at fair prices for a portion of the evening, her 
appearance “should have been made of some advantage to the stock 
company, by bringing audiences to their regular performances, 
and the company should have been put forward to do their best. 
Instead of this the company was broken up, the treasury ex- 
hausted by extraordinary payments to the dancer ; and, moreover, 
the audiences satiated—the whole enthusiasm of taste and fashion 
for the season being crowded into a few nights—from which it 
would appear the theatre sustained a heavy loss. When Ellsler 
retired there was a grievous vacuum in the house. The return 
to good honest tragedy and comedy was as difficult as a school- 
boy? s lessons after the glory of the holidays. 

The new play, by Mark Lemon, of the London theatres, ‘¢ What 
will the World say 7”? was produced, a kind of sequel to London 
Assurance, not so good an acting play for the stage, but in some 
respects a better one. The chief character, Captain Scroop Tarra- 
diddle, is a humorous, though somewhat too farcical a transplanta- 
tion of Goldsmith’s Beau Tibbs. He has not quite enough of the 
gentleman about him ; and as this is a character our actors com- 
monly sink as speedily as possible, Placide (with good comic 
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points, however,) made him still less of one. Placide in this 
character wears outré pantaloons, straddles the stage with his 
back to the audience, and indulges in other comicalities, which, 
however suited to the performances of the late Jack Reeve, who 
would make his appearance rubbing his nose with a turnip on a 


fork, are out of place in a five act comedy. There wasa scene of 


some novelty in the fourth act—the domestic apartments of Tarra- 
diddle—a scene that at once reminded us of Mantalini and his 
wife in the mangling cellar. Tarradiddle here rather unexpect- 
edly displays something of the feelings of a gentleman; and the 
character in this scene loses not a whit in the hands of Placide. 
We could only regret that in the performance the actor had not 
shown us more of the character before. 

The sentiment of the play is good. There is an unprotected 
governess whose situation excites interest and compassion; she 
is treated to the footman’s impertinence and the lady’s whims and 
impatience. But as these are all London characters, the scene did 
not draw very severely on the sympathies of the audience. 

Abbot, a valuable addition to the stock company has appeared 
as Ranger i in the Suspicious Husband, a comedy, say the bills, 
that has not been before acted for twenty years. 

Nina Sforza, a tragedy written by Richard Zouch S. Trough- 
ton and published in London in 1840, and recently produced at 
the Haymarket with Miss Helen Faucit in the part of the heroine, 
will be the next new play. It isa tale of Italian life of course, 
and there is one very deep villain, hard as steel and treacherous 
as water, Spinola. He is connected with some of the finest 
dramatic scenes in the play. He is governed by old Italian 
family feud and newly acquired disappointment in love, to plot 
the unhappiness and ruin of his rival in the affections of Nina, 
the prince of Genoa, Raphael Doria. She is married to the 
prince and Spinola sets to work to poison her mind with suspicions 
and artfully contrived proofs of his infidelity. He has enslaved 
him in the toils of a fair Florentine and conducts the wife at 
midnight through the streets of Florence to witness her husband’s 
appointment with her rival. We make an extract from this scene 


as a specimen of the author’s style (always full and rapid) and of 


his dramatic power. 


Spinola. More speed! More speed! We yet shall be too late. 
Nina Isita festival ? 
Spinola. Again! Fye! fye! 
wilt thou recede again? Let’s haste! Let’ s haste! 
Nina. And do we not, then? Why, to me it seems 
That we outstrip the martin on the wing ; 
Beat the light floss that scuds on autumn winds. 
I feel the air upon my forehead part 
As on the prows of ships the waters do! 
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Do we not haste you see! You see I sink with haste. 
| must pause here. 

Spinola. Bear up, *twill soon be past. 

Nina. If Heaven had ta’en but one all-precious sense, 
It would have humbled, but not crush’d me et 
Yes! Had it quench’d the quick perceiving e 
That sees the sweets of summer when they b scent 
The stars; kind faces; all things beautiful ; 

At least I should have heard him say he lov'd! 
Or had it been the ear, that to the soul 
Conveys the natural music of the grove, 

And language, thought’s most sure interpreter, 
I could have seen him smile and been content ! 
But to lose all at once, in losing that 

Which was the life of all—alas! alas! — 

Is more than I can bear! 

Spinola. Nay, then, let’s home ; 
For now I see thy constancy is gone. 

What mattersit? Perhaps ’twere better so. 
Let him unseen enjoy— 

Nina. No, no; let’s on! 

Spinola. Hush! there’s no need ; for see, thou much-wronged wife, — 
See where beneath yon wall thy husband comes : 

Did ever felon to a pinfold creep 

With such a gait and air! Is that the grace, 
The easy carriage, that amaz’d the gay, 

And fix’d the glances of the whole saloon! 
Yet thatishe! Have I belied him now ? 

Nina. Not that w ay, Doria ; not—and yet he turns! 
Oh sinking death ! fast coming, cold despair !— 
Ungrateful! cruel !—Ah, he stops! Thank Heaven! 
Stand thus for ever fix’d, as yet unstain’d, 

If thou canst not repent, be marble, love ; 

And I will build about thee holy walls, 

And live upon my knees before that form, 

Though lost, still lov’d! still honor’d !—Do not stir! 
My heart is in the pavement !—Do not move ! 

Or, if thou must, pass by that hateful dogr !— 

Pass! Pass! Pass !—Ah !— 


Miss Cushman will take the part of Nina. We trust the play 
will be carefully and perfectly produced, that we may lose no- 
thing of the author’s poetry. 





DR. O. W. HOLMES’ LECTURE AT BROOKLYN. 


Dr. Hotmes’ Lecture on English Versification at the Hamil- 
ton Rooms was a gay, spirited hour’s talk on poetry and 
rhythm, with choice sprinklings from the “ well of English, un- 
defiled.”” The lecturer’s manner was happy, his voice sweet and 
clear, the rarest gift to mortals, and one to hear which so musi- 
cally exercised, we would willingly walk again of so dark, stormy 
a night as that of the lecture, over the unpaved trottoir-less, plashy 
streets, into the very heart ‘a Brooklyn. The Doctor did not 
jay down his theme like a grammarian, or talk of it exactly as a 
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hilosopher, but he gave a very agreeable series of illustrations, 
picked out of a copious subject. ‘The lack-a-daisical love verses 
of the gentlemen of quality were well hit off, to the delight of the 
ladies ; but Dr. Holmes’ parody was hardly broad enough : it was 
too good. Like Gay, in his Beggars’ Opera and Eclogues, in ri- 
diculing others, he was in danger of making an original reputa- 
tion for himself. The lecturer had a strong spice of waggery in 
his countenance when he threw out these and other satirical hits, 
and we could have desired that he had given more unreserved 
vent to the fun which breaks out so gaily in the ballad of the 
Fishmonger’s Daughter, and My Aunt. 

We trust the next time Dr. Holmes comes to NewYork, he 
will not fail to put half-a-dozen lectures in his trunk, and relieve 
the spell of labored dulness, and still worse the labored vanity 
which is so apt to beset our goodly city lecture-rooms, 


MRS. MOWATT’S RECITATIONS. 


An attendance at one of a new series of recitations, held at the 
Lecture-room of the Society Library, has satisfied us that this 
lady has a genius for her vocation, which she should not neglect 
still further to cultivate. ‘There were parts in which great power 
and capabilities were apparent: others, however, in which her 
success was by no means obvious. The same fatal drawl, to 
which we formerly alluded, pervaded many of her recitations and 
entirely destroyed their effect. Her voice is not yet under skil- 
ful control, and frequently breaks down at the end of a passage 
into an inharmonious cadence. In one of her lighter efforts 
(“¢ Love’s Admiral”) she succeeded; but others of the same 
class were overlaid by unnecessary embellishments of voice, ges- 
ture and manner. What pleased us most of all, was a fire and 
spirit breaking out at times and shining through well-sustained 
passages, admitting of dramatic intonations and action. Here she 
unquestionably displayed a capacity well worth approval, and 
which she is bound to cultivate and mature. 





O. A. BROWNSON’S LECTURES AT CLINTON HALL. 


Mr. Brownson has commenced a course of four lectures on 
Civilization. The tone of the first was evidently conserva- 
tive. The orator spoke of man as a threefold being—to act, 
to know, and to feel, constituting the sum of all his powers. 
The history of Industry, of Science and Art or CEsthetics, was the 
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history of Civilization. In Religion, action originated the mate- 
rial organization of the Church; science drew up the theological 
creeds and treatises, and sentiment devoted the heart and the af- 
fections in all simplicity to Faith. Mr. Brownson thus indulged 
his fine powers of generalization, and proceeded to speak of In- 
spiration and Progress in the development of the race. The 
human race he taught never could purify itself; savage life re- 
ceived its blessings from civilization, and the civilized man 
received Christianity from heaven. The orator recognized pro- 
phecy and miracles as the vouchers of Heaven. He vindicated 
Christianity from the attacks of those who deny its inspiration, 
claiming it as the product of human reason, the final development 
of a series of movements, the union of Plato’s philosophy with 
the oriental. Why did it not then, said he, arise at polished 
Athens, learned Ricvenile, or from the bosom of the Mysteries, 
where the highest philosophy lurked? Were the fishermen and 
boatmen of the lake of Gennessaret the men to add to the phi- 
losophy of Plato? Were we to look to an obscure province for 
the finest developments of civilization ? 

By Inspiration ‘the men of Providence” came to teach the 
world. Great men advocating great ideas were not the last links 
in a chain of circumstance, the growth of the popular wants and 
outcries, for Moses, with the sanction of the divine thunders on 
the Mount, taught the unity of God ; and the people, little pre- 

ared for the lofty idea, made themselves a golden calf. 

Under this head Mr. B. embraced the idea of nobility and de- 
scent, the transmission of high qualities in the patrician line. 

Progress, Mr. Brownson taught, consisted not in the mere ac- 
cumulation of the results of Industry, Science and Art, but in the 

rowth and enlarged capacity of the soul. A man of the present 
day had higher powers, his moral nature had assimilated to itself 
all the wisdom of the past ; it inherited all previous greatness, as 
the child of civilization taken into the midst of savage-life could 
not be made a savage, and as the young savage never received the 
culture of civilization, so the soul of the child, born in the midst 
of our modern civilization, was greater than the soul of the child 
in the best ages of Greece or Rome. 

Man’s highest development is in his moral powers ; ever sen- 
timent and love were above thought and action. The teachers of 
(Esthetics, the Poets, Orators, Painters, and Musicians, were the 
benefactors of the world. Plato gave man two wings to soar to 
Heaven—the wings of thought and love—and perilous would be 
the attempt to soar rand neglect Love ! 

Mr. Brownson, though claimed and followed by Democrats, 
very often lacks. what has always proved the most available 
quality with the men of plain, vigorous, unlettered minds, great 
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clearness. He is not always understood by his admirers. It 
would be difficult to state all his views, for perhaps he has not 
fully stated them himself. But all may recognize in his speech | 
the fearless lover and defender of truth, a man who will speak 

what he thinks though the heavens fall. He is honest, and not 

afraid to go whither the voice of Truth speaking to his soul may } 
lead him. He gives countenance to no prejudices either in him- th 
self or others. There is no danger from him as a vulgar reformer i 
or revolutionist, for we hold him too knowing and conscientious hi 
long to entertain any gross error, or long to maintain it when he 

once suspects it to be falsehood. He is aman from whom the 

world may learn, we believe, much, if it studies him rightly, and 

he is one who will do the world no harm. We say this without 

pledging ourselves to any of his theories; we would read him 

(for he is a forcible writer) and listen to him, (for he is a vigorous 

speaker) but we are not prepared to follow him in every mood of 

his mind with implicit faith. He speaks, not to make converts 

or disciples, but to give men, for whatever they are worth, such 

thoughts as he is blessed with. 

The low price of admission to the lectures, fifty cents for the 

course, is characteristic of the man. He relies on no fashionable 

coterie or sect, claims no privileges or bolstering from lecture 

committees, but speaks for himself. His card of admission has a 

picture of a dove, the broad sun shining on the world, the even 

scales of justice, the clasped right hands of fellowship, and around 

all, the motto, ‘¢ Peace on earth, good will to man.” 





THE LOITERER. 
THE POEMS OF TENNYSON. 


Ir is understood that Moxon, the London publisher, is about to 
issue a new edition of the poems of Alfred Tennyson, undertaken 
by the author, we believe, at the solicitation of his American 
friends and readers. It is a handsome compliment, this, to the 
‘American market,’ and one that is richly deserved. For the 
enthusiasm for good verse, even including the recent minor poets 
of England, is far greater here than at home. It has been said 
that everybody in America writes verses just as everybody makes 
speeches. There is much truth in this, for which, if we were 
disposed to philosophize, we might look very deep into the na- 
tional character for a reason. May it not be that Republicans 
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are naturally a most sentimental people, their government being 
based on a principle rather than facts or forms, leaving room for the 
imagination of the humblest member of the state to fill up the court 
retinue, not with gentlemen of the bedchamber and ladies in 
waiting, but with the abstract sentiments of patriotism, honor, 
public pride. Each citizen carries in his heart all the virtues of 
a state. Why is not a republic more poetical than a monarchy ? 
As ideas and sentiments, constantly invigorated, are superior to 
comparatively lifeless forms, itis surely so. Thisis not a fanciful 
view of the matter, for the truth of it has been remarked before in 
many instances. Not forgetting all the frothy egotism and conceit 
apt to accompany raw young Americansabroad,theyhave been found 
to conduct themselves with an untaught dignity and ease at courts, 
when foreigners of the same external advantages would be timid 
andawkward. ‘They are not used to being awed by station or ex- 
ternals. In the days of the revolution, inspired by a noble cause, 
the ambassadors of the country walked from their simple firesides 
into the presence of courts and cabinets. In themselves they had 
developed those ideas of which courts and ceremonies are mere 
symbols, 

This is a reason why we should have poets ; it is of still wider 
influence in making a nation of readers of poets. We have laid 
a broad foundation for our physical support in the cultivation of 
the earth, the establishment of trade and manufactures, and we 
are naturally looking for some of the ornaments of life, to adorn 
leisure and reward our toils. And we find little in externals to 
furnish the imagination. Architecture, painting, sculpture are in 
their infancy. We have scarcely a monument to look at.” It 
would be well for us if we had them, but wanting these, the great 
world out of our daily wants, for which every one sighs, is the 
world of poetry and literature. We would have nothing left if 
books were taken away. 

But whatever the rationale of the matter, the Americans are, 
and we hope always will be, great devourers of fiction and poetry. 
Right welcome to the taste of the better judges, and the popular 
enjoyment will be the poems of Tennyson. 

In the following specimen, which we set before our readers as 
a provocative to the banquet, they will find several characteristics 
of the true poet; and, chief of all, a sympathy with common and 
familiar things, not holding verse, as formerly it has been prac- 
tised, a grammarian’s exercise of words, but a living tabernacle of 
the spirit, filled with thought and sensibility. The highest king- 
doms of the art poetical, Tennyson has not aimed at, but he is a 
most respectable lawgiver and governor of his peculiar province. 
There is good society at his court, if we named no others than 
Miss Barrett and Lowell. 
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The turn this plaintive school of poets has for melancholy, is 
one of their chief characteristics : it is associated with gentleness, 
grace, and much beauty ; but its predominance is not evidence of 
a high order of poetry. It is the first lesson a poetic spirit learns 
of the world ; but there is a native air of the manly soul above it, 
pure and invigorating, rejoicing more in life than in death. This 
is an unhappy tendency of the Tennyson school of poets: yet, 
there are many moods of the mind, when such a gentle voice of 
grief comes to relieve the burdened heart of many of its cares, by 
its words of sympathy. Who can read the following poem with- 
out emotion, the death of our author’s “ Little Nell :” 


THE NEW YEAR’S EVE. 


If you’re waking, call me early—call me early, mother dear! 
For I would see the sun rise upon the glad new year. 

It is the last new year that I shall ever see, 

Then ye may lay me low’ the mould, and think no more of me. 


To-night I saw the sun set; he set and left behind 

The good old year—the dear old time—and all my peace of mind: 
And the new year’s coming up, mother! but I shall never see 
The May upon the blackthorn—the leaf upon the tree! 


Last May we made a crown of flowers ; we had a merry day, 
Beneath the hawthorn on the green—they made me Queen of May ; 
And we danced about the May-pole, and in the hazel copse, 

Till Charles’ Wain came out above the tall white chimney-tops! 


There’s not a flower on all the hills, the frost is on the pane ; 
I only wish to live till the snow-drops come again: 

I wish the snow would melt, and the sun come out on high, 
I long to see a flower so, before the day I die! 


The building rook ’Il caw from the windy tall elm tree ; 

And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow lea, 

And the swallow ’ll come back again, with summer 0’er the wave ; 
But I shall lie alone, mother! within the mouldering grave. 


Upon the chancel casement, and upon that grave o’ mine, 

In the early, early morning, the summer sun ’II shine, 

Before the red cock crows from the farm upon the hill, 
When youare warm asleep, mother! and all the world is still. 


When the flowers come again, mother! beneath the waning light, 
You'll ne’er see me more in the long, grey fields, at night ; 

When from the dry, dark world, the summer air blows cool, 

On the oat grass and the sword-grass, and the bulrush in the pool. 


You’ll bury me, my mother! just beneath the hawthorn shade 
And you'll come sometimes and see me where I am lowly laid ; 
I shall not forget ye, mother, I shall hear ye when ye pass, 
With your feet above my head, in the long and pleasant grass. 
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[ have been wild and wayward, — but ye’ll forgive me now, 
Ye’ll kiss me, my own mother! upon my cheek and brow. 
Nay, nay! ye must not weep, nor let your grief be wild, 

Ye should not fret for me, mother! ye have another child. 








If l can, ll come again, mother! from out my resting place ; 
Though ye’ll not see me, mother! I shall look upon your face ; 
Though I cannot speak a word, I shall hearken what ye say, 
And be often, often with ye, when ye think I’m far away ! 






Good night, good night !— when I have said ‘good night for evermore,’ 
And ye see me carried out from the threshold of the door, 

Don’t let Effie come to see me till my grave be growing green, — 

She’ll be a better child to you than ever I have been. 







She’ll find my garden tools upon the granary floor, 

Let her take ’em—they are hers—I shall never garden more, 
But tell her when I’m gone, to train the rose-bush that I set 
About the parlor window, and the box of mignonette. 







Good night, sweet mother ! — call me when it begins to dawn! 
All night i lie awake — but I fall asleep at mom; 

But | would see the sun rise upon the glad new year,— 

So, if you’re waking, call me, — call me early, mother dear. 






PROFESSOR LEWIS’ BELIEVING SPIRIT. 






Tue subject of Professor Tayler Lewis’ late address was well 
chosen and well argued. We needed just such a statement of the 
great truth set forth, in all simplicity, as a corrective of many of 
the secondary influences of the day. We needed one who would 
thus tell us, that the path to wisdom was much shorter, and far 
more certain than by vain distinctions, and the innumerable 
scientific books that perplex so many. Why should not Chris- 
tianity be at once recognized as the key to those dark questions 
which no man can solve by himself? We believe it to be divine ; 
why not let this belief inform every thought of the heart ? why 
not believe and live, rather than be always questioning, always 
about to live? The truth is ina man’s self, as a child looks to 
his father, so should man by faith repose upon God. What is the 
preparation for wisdom? Not, argues Professor Lewis, the col- 
lection of books, or the examination of geological or fossil speci- 
mens, balancing this congruity with that, and, at best, looking 
opaquely * through Nature up to Nature’s God ;”’ this is not the 
argument, but first live a pure life, and each virtue practised will 
be like the leaves of a wondrous book, whose text is God. Be- 
lieve and thou shalt know. We cannot here follow our author 
into his examination of the comparative weakness of what is 
called Natural Theology, nor can we follow all his illustrations of 
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the wisdom of Belief, which governing our moral nature, con- 
trols all our intellectual and social habits. For these we com- 
mend the reader to the whole address. We must content our- 
selves with a single extract, exhibiting the style of the writer :— 

‘¢ As the diffusion of the morning light may be regarded, in a 
qualified sense, as a re-creation of the natural world, so the truth 
of the scriptures, when cordially received into the soul, may be 
said to give form, and order, and unity, to what was before, even 
in the most learned, the chaos of natural knowledge. Nothing is 
known aright, unless its relative position in the scale of truth can 
be determined. Without this, knowledge is little better than ig- 
norance, and sometimes worse,—truth has little superiority over 
falsehood,—science presents no worthy motive for its own pur- 
suit, no satisfactory ends for its accomplishment. There can be 
no greater mistake than to estimate knowledge of any kind, by its 
extent or accumulation: it is of far more importance, to have even 
a limited view of the field of truth, provided it is seen from a 
proper post of observation. There is but one point from whence 
we should look at a picture. It is only to an eye placed in the 
sun, that the bodies of the solar system would exhibit their right 
positions, and the true ratios of their motions in time and space. 
So also in respect to truth, there is one central position, from 
whence the objects of knowledge may not only be seen, but seen 
in their true places, and of their real magnitudes; without being 
varied by those parallaxes, or distorted hy those refracting media, 
which from every other quarter, must more or less disturb the 
vision, and be a constant source of unreal appearances. More 
than all things does the soul need this position, and most earnestly 
should she strive to obtain it, as being of far more value, even in 
connection with limited knowledge, than the greatest accumula- 
tion of science without it. The religious, though untaught man, 
who believes that every twenty-four hours the sun revolves round 
the earth, may be nearer this centre of philosophy than the 
greatest astronomer of modern times,—more in unison with the 
thoughts of him ‘ with whom there is, no parallax* or shadow of 
turning.’”’ 


THE MERCANTILE LIBRARY REPORT. 


The Report of the Association for the last year exhibits a 
scale of judicious literary operations, that we wish could 
be shown for many more of our similar institutions. 





* TIapaddcyy James I. 17th. 
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